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Among the States 





Constitutional Amendments—Direct Legislation 


Many amendments to state constitutions and acts of 
direct legislation were adopted by the people in the 
autumn elections of 1954. The following summary lists 
a number of the adoptions that may be of interest 
among the states generally. 

Alabama: 
persons from paying poll taxes, including back payments. 

California: A bond issue of $175 million to assist 
California war veterans in acquiring farms and homes. 


\{n amendment exempting blind or deaf 


A bond issue of $100 million to provide loans and 
grants to school districts for such purposes as school site 
acquisition and improvement, school building and equip- 
ment. 

An amendment increasing legislators’ salaries from 
$300 to $500 a month. 

Alcoholic 


Beverage Control to administer liquor licensing laws, 


A measure establishing a Department of 


in place of the State Board of Equalization. 

Extension to resident foreigners who are eligible for 
United States citizenship the same privilege concerning 
property ownership that native-born citizens have. 

Colorado: An amendment vesting in the Public Utili- 
ties Commission exclusive jurisdiction over the regula- 
tion of the facilities, services and rates of every public 
utility in the state with the exception of those munic- 
ipally owned. 

An amendment providing four-year terms for certain 
county elected officials, including clerk, sheriff, coroner, 
treasurer, superintendent of schools and attorney. 

\ referred law authorizing revenue anticipation war- 
rants not exceeding $35, million for highway construction. 

Georgia: An amendment providing annual sessions of 
the General Assembly 
in lieu of the former seventy day biennial session. 


a session not to exceed forty days, 


An amendment authorizing the General Assembly to 
provide by delegation of its powers for self-government 
of municipalities. 

An amendment permitting the General Assembly, not- 
withstanding any other provision of the state’s constitu- 
tion, to provide for grants of state, county or municipal 
funds to citizens of the state for educational purposes, 
in discharge of all obligation of the state to provide 
adequate education. 

An amendment authorizing the General Assembly to 
permit cities, towns or housing authorities to undertake 
slum clearance and redevelopment as a government func- 
tion for public purposes. 

An amendment providing a referendum procedure by 
which county school boards may increase the present 
15-mill school tax limit up to 20 mills, thus making 
possible greater local support for education. 

Idaho: An initiative measure regulating dredge min- 
ing; its provisions include prohibition of mine dredging 
without a permit and requirement that dredge mining 
ground be smoothed over and water courses replaced 
for fish, wildlife and recreation. 

Illinois: An amendment requiring the General As- 


sembly to redistrict the state for legislative seats, and 
providing the basis of redistricting. 

An amendment increasing the term of State Treasurer 
from two years to four, the Treasurer remaining ineligi- 
ble to succeed himself. 

Kansas: An amendment providing for annual sessions 
of the legislature—those in even-numbered years to be 
budget sessions and limited to thirty days. 

An amendment authorizing the legislature to desig- 
nate “urban areas” in counties and to enact laws giving 
such counties or urban areas powers of local govern 
ment and consolidation of local government. 

Louisiana: An amendment providing for annual ses 
sions of the legislature—those in odd-numbered years to 
be limited to thirty days, restricted to budgetary or 
fiscal matters. 

An amendment requiring the Governor to notify each 
member of the legislature in writing five days in advance 
of the proclamation of special sessions, except in cases 
of epidemic, enemy attack or public catastrophe. 

An amendment providing bonuses to veterans who 
served during the Korean conflict and to certain rela- 
tives; for veterans the bonuses range from $50 to a 
serviceman or servicewoman who served at least ninety 
days not outside the United States to $250 if the service 
was in the combat area; bonuses of $1,000 are provided 
for certain survivors of veterans who died of service- 
connected injury or disease. 

An amendment providing that candidates for election 
as district judges must be members in good standing of 
the Louisiana Bar Association; and that when new judge- 
ships are created by the legislature, the office shall be 
filled by special election called by the Governor. 

Maine: An amendment permitting all municipalities, 
regardless of size, to increase their power to create in- 
debtedness from 5 per cent to 7.5 per cent of their last 
regular valuation. (The amendment eliminates a former 
distinction between municipalities of different size.) 

An amendment placing all Indians on an equal foot- 
ing with other citizens with respect to the right to vote. 
(Previously, Indians living off reservations and paying 
normal taxes could vote; those living on reservations 
and thereby tax exempt could not.) 

Maryland: An amendment conferring home rule on 
municipal corporations. 

An amendment raising the salary of the Governor 
from $4,500 to $15,000 a year. 

An amendment allowing the General Assembly to fix 
the salary of the Secretary of State. 

An amendment permitting the General Assembly to 
extend absentee voting privileges hitherto restricted to 
members of the armed forces to other citizens of the state. 

An amendment providing for six new county judges, 
and clarifying the right of the General Assembly to in- 
crease the number of county judges by statute. 

Minnesota: An amendment requiring that any revision 
of the state constitution by a convention be submitted 
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to the people at the next general election after the 
convention’s action; and providing that ratification re- 
quires approval by three-fifths of all electors voting on 
the question. 

An amendment authorizing the Governor, when filling 
vacancies in elective offices, to make the appointment 
to the end of the term for which the person who vacated 
the office was elected, or to the first day of January 
following the next general election, whichever is sooner 

rather than until the next annual election as now. 

Montana: A measure providing for Presidential pref.- 
erence primaries and, with related matters, providing 
for election of delegates and alternates to national con 
ventions of political parties. 

Nebraska: An amendment requiring that general man 
agement of all lands and funds set apart for educational 
purposes and for the investment of school funds shall 
be vested, under the direction of the legislature, in a 
five-member Board of Educational Lands and Funds, 
appointed by the Governor with qualifications, terms 
and compensation set by the legislature. (Nebraska owns 
1.6 million acres of school land; actual administration 
of it was expected to be delegated by the new board to 
a person skilled in land management, appointed by the 
board.) 

An amendment permitting the legislature to prescribe 
standards and methods for determining the value of 
real or other tangible property at uniform and propor 
tionate values. 

An amendment providing that if a general sales or 
income tax, or a combination of the two, is adopted by 
the legislature, the state shall be prohibited from levying 
a property tax for state purposes. 

New York: A proposition authorizing a bond issue 
to the amount of $350 million for mental hospitals 
and other mental hygiene facilities. 

A proposition authorizing a bond issue of $200 million 
for slum clearance and public housing. 

North Carolina: An amendment vesting the power 
of parole in the State Board of Paroles instead of the 
Governor. (The Governor retains the power to commute 
sentences and grant pardons.) 

An amendment allowing retired Justices of the Su- 
preme Court to return to the bench in emergencies 

An amendment eliminating elections for “short terms” 
(the period between election day and January 1) except 
for United States Senator. 

An amendment reducing precinct residence require- 
ments for voting registration from the present four 
months to thirty days. 

Ohio: An amendment increasing the terms of Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney General, Secretary 
of State and’ Treasurer of State to four years, effective 
with the 1958 election; the amendment limits tenure 
in the Governor's office to two successive terms. 

Oregon: An amendment authorizing the legislature 
to divide counties having more than one State Senator 
or Representative into subdistricts for election of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

An amendment increasing the number of voters’ 
signatures required on a petition for putting a con 
stitutional amendment on the ballot from 8 per cent to 
10 per cent of the number of votes cast for Justice of 


the Supreme Court at the last preceding general elec- 
tion. 

Rhode Island: Bond issues of $3.5 million for re- 
locating the Rhode Island College of Education; $3 
million for expansion of welfare institutions; and $6o00,- 
ooo for a new vocational school. 

South Carolina: An amendment eliminating the 5- 
cents-a-mile limit for travel expenses of state legislators. 

An amendment eliminating the anti-dueling provision 
from the state oath of office. 

(Both of the amendments must be ratified by the next 
General Assembly to become effective.) 


South Dakota: An amendment increasing the bonded 
indebtedness limit for school districts from 5 to 10 per 
cent on the assessed valuation of taxable property. 


An amendment allowing pooling of income from state 
lands owned by the various state institutions and re- 
distribution of the income in a ratio based on that of 
the acreage owned by an institution. (Previously there 
was possibility that one of the institutions might receive 
a windfall—for example if oil were discovered on the 
property—and that the other institutions would not 
benefit.) 

\n amendment removing the constitutional limit on 
the number of successive terms a sheriff may hold. 

Texas: An amendment giving women the right and 
duty of jury service. 

An amendment permitting the legislature to fix the 
salaries of the Governor and other state constitutional 
officers—provided that the salaries are not less than pro- 
vided in the constitution on January 1, 1953—and fixing 
the pay of legislators at $25 a day, not to exceed 120 
days in any session. (Previous compensation of legislators 
was $10 a day up to 120 days and $5 a day thereafter.) 

An amendment prohibiting the legislature from lend- 
ing the credit of the state or granting use of state funds 
for toll roads. 

An amendment increasing the terms of district at- 
torneys and elective county and precinct officers from 
two to four years. 

Washington: An amendment permitting corporations 
whose majority stock is owned by aliens to own land in 
Washington. 
plained, had discouraged certain American corporations 
from investing capital in the state and providing new 
payrolls in it.) 

West Virginia: An amendment providing for annual 
sessions of the legislature—those in the even-numbered 
years to be budget sessions. 

An amendment increasing the salaries of state legisla- 
tors from $500 a year to $1,500. 


(The previous prohibition, it was ex- 


Wisconsin: A measure approving an act of the 1953 
legislature permitting persons who have resided in the 
state less than a year to vote for Presidential and Vice 
Presidential electors. 

Wyoming: An amendment dedicating all gasoline and 
other road users’ taxes to construction and maintenance 
of streets and highways, costs of administration and en- 
forcement of state traffic laws. f 

An amendment increasing the over-all debt limit of 
school districts, for the purpose of erecting or enlarging 
school buildings, from 6 per cent to 10 per cent on the 
assessed value of the taxable property. 
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New England Governors’ Conference.—The New Eng 
land Governors’ Conference, with all six Governors of 
the region in attendance, met at Boston, Massachusetts, 
on November i8 under the chairmanship of Governor 
John Lodge of Connecticut. Among items discussed and 
reported on were the proposed New England Higher 
Education Compact, already ratified by Massachusetts 
and consented to by Congress; activities of the Regional 
Atomic Energy Committee; progress of the New Eng- 
land Textile Committee; and a report entitled “The 
Economic State of New England,” developed by the 
Committee of New England of the National Planning 
Association. At the next meeting of the Conference 
early in 1955 new officers will be elected for the ensuing 
year. 


Oregon Constitution.—After eighteen months of study 
the Oregon Legislative Constitutional Revision Com- 
mittee has decided to recommend to the 1955 legislature 
that a constitutional convention be called to revise the 
state constitution. If the legislature concurs the proposal 
will be submitted to the voters for approval or rejection. 


Connecticut Pre-Session Convention.—The Connecti- 
cut Legislative Council sponsored a pre-session conven- 
tion of the General Assembly in Hartford on December 
8. Of particular value to new members of the legislature, 
the meeting covered such matters as legislative organiza- 
tion, rules of proceedings, methods of handling bills (in- 
cluding a review of clerk and committee functions), a 
mock sample session, and a review of the functions of 
the Legislative Council. 


Columbia Basin Compact.—The Columbia Interstate 
Compact Commission has completed the final draft of a 
fourteen-article compact among seven signatory states. 
It will become effective when ratified by Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana and by Congress. Nevada, 
Utah and Wyoming also may participate if their legisla- 
tures approve. The compact would establish an inter- 
state agency with power to review and make recommen- 
dations with respect to water development and use 
projects—including allocation of power, apportionment 
of water, control of pollution, and preservation and de- 
velopment of fish, wildlife and recreational resources. 


Florida Education.—At the direction of the last ses- 
sion of the Florida legislature, the State Board of Con- 
trol, which governs the state-supported university system, 
appointed a Council for the Study of Higher Learning 
to consider problems of higher education. This five-man 
body now is investigating present facilities, future needs 
and scope of higher education, population characteristics, 
and the means to raise revenues for an expanded uni- 
versity system. Upwards of 30,000 students are enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning in Florida—principally 
at the two state schools, the University of Florida and 
Florida State University—and the University of Miami. 
The study group anticipates that 110,000 students, an 


increase of more than 350 per cent above current figures, 
must be accommodated by 1970. The group believes 
the need can be met by three new state universities and 
sixteen junior colleges. Final reports of the council are 
expected to be ready before the legislature meets in April, 


1955- 


New York Fraternity Ban Upheld.—The United States 
Supreme Court, by refusing to review a lower federal 
court decision, has upheld action by the trustees of the 
State University of New York banning national frater- 
nities and sororities from the campuses of twenty-two of 
its constituent units. The trustees in October, 1953, 
approved a resolution requiring student social organi- 
zations to sever their connections with national groups 
and to eliminate “artificial criteria” in selecting their 
members. The move was aimed at ending racial and 
religious bars. The fraternities and sororities involved 
contended that the ruling deprived them of civil rights, 
denied them equal protection of law, and encroached 
on freedom of assembly. The ruling affects about 21,000 
students in eleven state teachers colleges, six agricultural 
and technical institutes, two medical colleges and three 
other institutions. 


Educational TV Plan for Washington.—Governor 
Arthur Langlie’s Committee on Educational Television 
has recommended a five point program as the immediate 
objectives in a “State of Washington Plan” for televi- 
sion. The five points: 1, operation of a cooperative edu- 
cational TV station on the University of Washington 
campus; 2, establishment of a program production center 
at Washington State College, to turn out two hours of 
educational TV programs weekly for broadcast from the 
University of Washington station or from commercial 
TV stations; g, full utilization of free time made avail- 
able by commercial TV stations as a public service; 4, 
creation of local TV committees to plan educational 
programs on local TV stations; 5, creation by the legisla- 
ture of an official, statewide council on educational tele- 
vision. 


Atomic Exercise.—The New England States, New York 
and New Jersey were the object of a simulated twenty- 
four-hour attack on November 21 by an “enemy” which 
dropped six “‘atomic bombs” on New York City, Boston, 
Hartford, Providence, Newark and Schenectady. The 
operation, known as Exercise Minuteman, contained all 
the elements of a surprise attack—including sabotage, 
rumor-spreading, “‘fifth-column” groups, defense, counter- 
attack, etc. United States military headquarters in the 
area, the Federal Civil Defense Administration office 
of Region One, state and local civil defense organiza- 
tions, the National Guard and Army Reserve organiza- 
tions all participated in the exercise. Evaluation indi- 
cated that defending military and civil defense forces in 
the eight-state area had remained intact despite “heavy 
damage.” 
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West Virginia Turnpike.—West Virginia's toll road, 
a portion of which was opened in September, is now 
completed and in full operation. Constructed at a cost 
of $133 million, the 88-mile turnpike extends over 
rugged terrain from Charleston, the State Capital, to 
Princeton at the southern edge of the state. Driving time 
between the two points is cut by almost half. The high- 
way is to link with a projected toll road across South 
western Virginia. 

& 

Western Interstate Highway Committee.—Approxi- 

mately fifty legislators and state officials attended the 


meeting of the Western Interstate Committee on High- 
way Policy Problems in Las Vegas, Nevada, December 6 
and 7. The committee approved two alternative plans 
for pro-rating annual weight fees and other fixed-fee 
type taxes on heavy motor vehicles which travel exten- 
sively in two or more states. The committee recom- 
mended that the western states enact legislation pro- 
rating such highway user taxes on the basis of miles 
travelled in each state. It also urged Congress to release 
nearly $16 million which has been authorized but not 
appropriated for use on forest access highways. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 


Suggested State Legislation for 1955 


HE Drafting Committee of the Council of State 
Governments has issued its report for considera- 
tion of the legislatures, Suggested State Legislation 
—Program for 1955. The committee, headed by Sidney 
Clifford of Rhode Island as Chairman, is composed of 
some thirty members from all sections of the country, 
including legislators, Attorneys General, members of 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation and Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws. 
Ihe program for 1955 includes proposals on a variety 
of subjects, from narcotics control to traffic laws. Follow- 
ing is a summary of some of the subjects treated: 


Narcotics and Hypnotic Drugs 


The 1953 Program of Suggested State Legislation con- 
tained “Recommendations Concerning Care and Treat- 
ment of Narcotic Addicts,” which outlined essential ele- 
ments of a plan for treatment and rehabilitation of 
narcotic addicts. A summary of the 1953 recommenda- 
tions is carried again in the 1955 program, supplemented 
by the text of a suggested act and amendments to pro- 
vide institutional treatment. 

Hypnotic or sleep-producing drugs—the barbiturates 
and others of similar nature—differ from narcotic drugs 
and are not regulated under federal and state narcotic 
laws. The 1955 program suggests an act that would 
provide an appropriate means of state regulation. 


Civil Defense and Natural Disasters 


Several proposals concern laws governing civil de- 
fense, compensation benefits for civil defense workers, 
establishment of emergency funds in event of a civil 
defense or natural disaster emergency, strengthening of 
the civil defense worker's loyalty oath, and authority of 
the Governor to impose and enforce illumination control. 


Accident Prevention 


Proposals are included concerning dangerous excava- 
tions, abandoned articles such as refrigerators, flammable 
fabrics and fireworks regulation. 


Elections 
Proposals on election laws deal with absentee voting 
in general, absentee voting by service personnel, legisla- 
tion to prevent loss of voting residence, election ad- 
mimistration, registration and direct primaries. 


Conservation, Agriculture and Forestry 


Legislation is presented to cope with communicable 
diseases among animals, to help in control of forest in- 
sects and diseases, and for effective control of insect 
pests and plant diseases. State watershed legislation also 
receives attention. 


Mental Health 


A ten-point program adopted by the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference on Mental Health in 1954 is in- 
cluded. The 1951 Program of Suggested State Legislation 
carried a suggested act for hospitalization of the mentally 
ill; this draft act has been revised and has been re- 
issued by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The new program of the Drafting Commitee 
report explains the changes and again recommends en- 
actment of legislation in this field. 


Highways and Motor Vehicles 


Statements are presented regarding legislation on ac- 
quiring land for highway rights-of-way and a controlled- 
access highway act. An Act to Provide Chemical Tests 
for Intoxication is included, as well as a suggested amend- 
ment of the Uniform Vehicle Code with respect to the 
interstate exchange of information concerning traffic 
violations. 


Other Proposals 


The report also includes suggested acts on Uniform 
Supervision of Trustees for Charitable Purposes and on 
Solicitation of Funds for Charitable Purposes; enabling 
legislation for Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal; 
and amendments to the “Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Coverage Enabling Act” (affecting state and 
local employees). Enabling legislation is suggested to 
assist the states to enter into agreements with the U. S. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
purpose of making disability determinations under the 
Social Security Amendments of 1954, which provide for 
preservation of insurance rights of persons physically 
disabled. Among other presentations are statements on 
rehabilitation services to the handicapped, on disposition 
of unclaimed property and on a Model State and Re- 
gional Planning Law. 
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Report on Germany 


Address by JAMEs B. CONANT 
United States High Commissioner for Germany 


At the State Dinner, Twelfth General Assembly of the States, Chicago, Illinois, December 2, 1954 


uRING the past few months the free world 
has gone through a great crisis. An answer 
was found to an apparently hopeless set of 
complex questions. This answer, we hope, will set 
the course of history for the immediate future. I 
welcome the opportunity to report my observa- 
tions on these events to you and especially to de- 
scribe their significance for the future of Germany. 
Our government has felt for a long time that the 
integration of Germany into the defense of the 
West was a necessity, a necessity if that defense was 
to be effective. Yet history gives us ample warning 
that the re-creation of German strength would be 
not without its risks. What assurances, if any, can 
the people of the United States have that these 
risks are not so great as to jeopardize our invest- 
ments in the future? 

Tonight I will attempt to give the answer to 
this question and other questions which I can well 
imagine have been in your minds as you followed 
the course of recent international developments. 
What exactly is this Federal Republic of Germany 
with which we are dealing? How closely is this new 
Germany akin to the Germany of the past? Can we 
see the outline of a new Germany emerging from 
the difficulties and uncertainties of this postwar 
period? Or should we continue to judge Germany 
in terms of the images of the past? Specifically, 
since it has been decided that the Federal Republic 
of Germany shall have a national army, what are 
the prospects that a German National Army, which 
was once so dangerous, will be an instrument for 
issuing a peaceful democratic development in Ger- 
many and Europe and not a cause for war? 


The Three Germanys 


Now first of all may I take a few moments of 
your time to remind you of certain simple facts 
about Germany. When we refer to Germany, to- 
day, we actually should be talking of three Ger- 
manys, namely (1) the Federal Republic whose 
territory comprises the former British, French and 
American zones, (2) the Soviet Zone to the East 
now ruled by a communist puppet government, 
and (3) Berlin, a city behind the Iron Curtain, di- 
vided into free West Berlin and captive East Berlin. 
And this former capital of Germany is only a short 
ride from that part of Germany that has now been 


placed under Polish Administration. The Federal 
Republic, as you may remember, came into being 
in 1949 as the result of a joint effort by the three 
Western Powers, after it had become quite evident 
that our attempts at agreement on a four-power 
basis had been an utter failure. Our resolve to go 
ahead with the creation of a free government and 
to institute a currency reform was answered by the 
blockade of Berlin. We broke it—thanks to the 
courage and steadfastness of General Clay, thanks 
to the help of our Allies, and thanks above all to 
the indomitable spirit of the Berliners. 

The Berlin blockade, in a way, marked the end 
of one phase of the occupation. Shortly thereafter 
the Federal Republic was established with a freely 
elected lower house (the Bundestag), with Theodor 
Heuss as the President and the former Mayor of 
Cologne, one Konrad Adenauer, as the first Chancel- 
lor. What has happened since is a story too well 
known to be recounted in detail. Suffice to say that 
the process of rehabilitation is aptly described as 
a man-made “miracle.” A “miracle” initiated, it 
is true, by external aid but consummated by the 
resourcefulness and tenacity of men and women 
united as hardly ever before in their resolve to 
regain economic security and strength. 


The Political Crisis and the Solution 


B. t I do not wish to dwell on the economic and 
industrial developments of Germany. Public inter- 
est today seems focused on the recent political 
events. First let me go back in history a bit and 
retrace our earlier steps. In 1949 twelve nations of 
Europe and North America formed a collective 
security system, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, and began to rebuild their military de- 
fenses, but these defenses were pitifully weak be- 
cause of the serious limitations upon the economic 
capacities of the NATO governments to carry for- 
ward a rapid expansion of their defensive power. 
Fearing that the attack on Korea might be followed 
by an attack on Europe, the NATO countries 
agreed to double their defense programs at great 
sacrifice, but they also cast about for supplemental 
means of filling the military vacuum. It was only 
natural that the vast potential strength of the re- 
viving German nation should come to mind. 
Therefore, at a meeting of the NATO Council in 
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September, 1950, the United States Government 
proposed that the German Federal Republic be 
permitted to make a military contribution to 
western defense. 

While all the NATO governments recognized 
the need for a German military contribution, some 
of them had misgivings about the possible resur- 
gence of military nationalism in Germany. France, 
of course, had the most serious reservations. The 
French attitude is easy to understand, even if we 
do not always agree with it. France has fought 
three bitter wars with Germany in less than 100 
years. Therefore, while the French government 
joined all the other NATO governments in agree- 
ing in principle to a German military contribution, 
the French insisted that this contribution be made 
in a form which, without discriminating against 
Germany, would offer strong assurance that Ger- 
man military forces would never again threaten 
the peace and security of Europe. After considering 
various methods by which these objectives might 
be achieved, the French came forward with the 
idea that Germany and five other nations of West- 
ern Europe should merge their forces in a common 
European army under supra-national control. Un- 
der this plan, the national military functions of 
France, Italy, Germany and the Benelux countries 
would be transferred to a federal-type European 
Defense Community which would thereafter be in 
charge of building and maintaining a unified armed 
force with an integrated command structure, a 
common budget and a common procurement sys- 
tem. In connection with these plans it was also 
agreed that the German Federal Republic would 
cease to be an occupied country; it would regain 
its sovereignty, subject only to the military limita- 
tions which would apply equally to the other five 
mémbers of the European Defense Community. 

In May, 1952, two treaties were signed; one, 
known as the Paris Treaty, established the some- 
what intricate device of the European Defense 
Community; the other one, known as the Bonn 
Treaty, prov ided for the termination of the occupa- 
tion and the restoration of German sovereignty. 
From May, 1952 until the last day of August of 
this year, the two treaties were hanging fire, pend- 
ing ratification by the French and other European 
parliaments. The French ratification never came. 


| E, however, the idea of the European 
Defense Community had created not only in Ger- 
many but elsewhere as well a new pattern of think- 
ing. The movement toward a united Europe was 
beginning to develop a momentum of its own. The 
proponents of EDC asserted—and, mind you, these 
proponents were powerful, their voices strong and 


insistent, in Germany as well as in France—that 
EDC was part of a general process of integration— 
which was to include the European nations and 
which was to unfold on more levels than the mili- 
tary. 

The device of pooling certain economic resources 
in the Coal and Steel Community, also known as 
the Schuman Plan, was regarded only as the first 
step toward European unity. The European De- 
fense Community was to be the second one. Be- 
yond that, one talked quite freely and rather hope- 
fully of the establishment, through elections, of a 
European Political Community, including a Euro- 
pean Assembly. But while these discussions con- 
tinued apace, the prospects for EDC grew dim, 
until finally it died a parliamentary death in the 
French Chamber of Deputies. 


3 LAST September we were faced with a most 
difficult situation. Not only was the European De- 
fense Community dead, but the fate of the Bonn 
Treaty, the restoring of German sovereignty, was 
in doubt. Less than three months ago we were con- 
fronted with the prospects of finding an alternative 
for the European Defense Community and, at the ° 
same time, of renegotiating the very voluminous 
Bonn Treaty. It looked as if we had some very 
time-consuming assignments laid out for us which 
would take six months, maybe a year, maybe more 
to complete, at least by available standards of com- 
parison. I am certain that if anyone at that time 
had wanted to lay a wager that within approximate- 
ly six weeks there would be signed in Paris on 
behalf of the French Government, headed by the 
then Premier, and by the other nations concerned, 
a treaty which would bring Germany not only into 
a European defense system but into NATO, a con- 
tingency opposed by many politicians in France 
and elsewhere, and that at the same time, it would 
be possible to sign an equivalent of the Bonn 
Treaty fully re-negotiated—I would have bet long 
odds against it. Needless to say, I would have lost 
my money because that is exactly what happened. 
In retrospect we can now say that our appre- 
hensions proved wrong, because Europe’s most 
critical hour did not find anyone of us wanting. 
The nations assembled at London and Paris rose 
to the challenge. Faced with the alternative of in- 
dividual prostration or collective security, they 
adopted a number of decisive steps which a month 
earlier would have seemed to be beyond discussion. 
What actually occurred showed that, in the hour of 
need, the western nations were capable of rising 
above the level of national interest. First, the 
French who had rejected an integrated European 
Army, agreed to the establishment of a German na- 
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tional army and furthermore were willing to accept 
this German army as a contingent within the 
NATO without discrimination. 

Secondly, Chancellor Adenauer came forward 
with a significant offer, namely for Germany to 
forego on its own volition the right to manufacture 
certain types of weapons. While there were certain 
indications that some such commitment might be 
forthcoming, it had never been made formally. 
Moreover, what heightened the significance of the 
Chancellor's offer was timing and the spirit in 
which it was presented. For the Chancellor pointed 
out that Germany had no desire whatsoever to in- 
crease her armament above that foreseen within 
the now defunct European Defense Community, 
namely twelve divisions and something over a thou- 
sand aircraft. The Chancellor’s offer, as you can 
readily see, had far-reaching political implications. 
It removed, at once and a priori, any ground for 
future complaints or charges of discrimination 
against Germany as a member nation. It was the 
Federal Republic, not any other member of the 
Conference, which proposed a modification of the 
German military contribution. 

Thirdly, Sir Anthony Eden made the historic 
offer of a guarantee to keep the present British 
forces in strength on the Continent and the offer 
to join a new alliance based on a treaty signed in 
1950 on a basis quite different from any previous 
arrangements agreed to by the British in connection 
with EDC. Needless to say, the British offer changed 
the whole climate of the Conference and, probably 
more than any other single event contributed to 
its success. 


yee three factors, then—France’s swift and con- 
structive adjustment of policy, Germany's self- 
denying concession and Great Britain’s momentous 
reversal of what had seemed a rock-bottom element 
of its traditional policy—paved the way toward 
eventual agreement. Finally, I must mention the 
profound impact created by the Secretary’s assur- 
ance at the conference table in London, that, if 
all that was proposed became an accomplished fact 
he would be disposed to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that he should make a pledge concerning the 
stationing of American troops in Europe com- 
parable to that which was offered in connection 
with the European Defense Community Treaty. 
These positive contributions by the conference 
participants were, one might say, critically rein- 
forced by a general feeling that if something was 
not done—and done with dispatch—some of these 
grim alternatives which had been whispered in the 
corridors might well come to pass. 1 hardly need 
to say that those grim alternatives involved, among 


other things, the future role of the United States 
in Europe. 

Thus, with history breathing down our necks, 
the London Conference and later the Paris Con- 
ference were successful. In a remarkably short time 
agreement was reached on all the outstanding 
points, including many intricate problems con- 
cerning the ending of the occupation. The unex- 
pected, the unpredicted occurred; the treaties were 
signed by all parties concerned; they now await 
ratification by their respective parliaments. 


Significance of the Paris Accords 


Frau this background, now let me explain 
the meaning of the series of agreements which 
were signed in Paris on October 23. When fully 
consummated they will terminate the occupation 
of Western Germany. They will restore to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany the full authority of a 
sovereign state. And they will make that country 
a member of the newly created Western European 
Union and of the Atlantic Community. 

To any student of history this is a development 
whose political potential can hardly be overesti- 
mated. If any further proof of the importance of 
these events was needed, the recent notes from 
Moscow, the frantic attempts of the Soviet govern- 
ment to prevent ratification by hook or crook, 
would seem to furnish it. With their notorious dis- 
regard for the facts, Soviet spokesmen have assailed 
the agreements as being directed aggressively 
against the Soviet Union. That is a deliberate dis- 
tortion of our intentions. In the words of the Presi- 
dent “the agreements represent the culmination of 
a joint effort, extending over several years, to pro- 
mote closer cooperation in security matters among 
the nations of Western Europe and to find a way 
of associating the great potential strength of the 
Federal Republic of Germany with that of the free 
world in a manner which will ensure freedom and 
equality for the people of Germany and at the same 
time will avoid the danger of a revival of German 
militarism.” Rather than perpetuating present ten- 
sions and age-old conflicts the agreements, as Sec- 
retary Dulles emphasized, have the over-riding pur- 
pose of achieving “such a measure of unification, 
particularly in terms of military establishments, as 
would make it hereafter both militarily impractical 
and politically unlikely that the military forces 
(of the Western European nations) would be used 
against each other, or indeed against anyone else 
for other than clearly defensive purposes.” It is 
true, though, that the need for the consolidation 
of the West has been evoked and demonstrated, 
as Secretary Dulles has also pointed out, by “the 
expansionist policies of Soviet Russia, inspired by 
the world-wide ambitions of communism and 
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backed by a vast Red military establis):ment.” 

The magnitude of the success achieved at Lon- 
don and Paris can be fully appreciated perhaps 
only by those who, no more than three months 
ago, faced the grim prospects of a Europe divided 
against itself and incapable of adding its coordi- 
nated strength to the system of Western defense. 
Those days in late August when EDC collapsed 
were fraught with disaster. European union . was 
in jeopardy and, with it, our own military security. 
But by October 23, we had discovered the founda- 
tion for a new “pattern of unity and strength” 
which, we believe, will vouchsafe peace and secur- 
ity. Having been a witness to these momentous 
decisions, I cannot but pay the highest tribute to 
the sense of urgency, perspective and sacrifice ex- 
hibited by the representatives of the European na- 
tions and to their statesmanship. Without their 
contribution, above all without their willingness 
to subordinate national preferences, even—as in the 
case of Great Britain—traditional policies, to the 
common good, we would never have attained the 
measure of agreement which we did. 


What Is To Be Done 


Lies ME just remind you what still has to be done 
and what will occur in the future—and I speak 
with confidence that it will be done; unless all 
signs fail—we are over the great hump; Premier 


Mendes-France has committed himself to present 
this package to his parliament early in December 
with parliamentary action to be expected before 
Christmas; Chancellor Adenauer with the approval 
of his cabinet has already sent the treaties to his 
parliament. 

Now, in order to lift the occupation status the 
French and Germans will have to ratify the so- 
called protocol, which is actually the old Bonn 
Treaty with certain changes, and to ratify the new 
Saar treaty. On that point there will undoubtedly 
be much heated discussion in the German parlia- 
ment as there has always been in the press and in 
the state campaigns which have just ended. Next, 
in order to complete the entry of Germany into 
the new military arrangements it is required that 
all of the seven countries in the expanded Brussels 
group, which is now to be known as the Western 
European Union, must complete their ratification, 
and that all fifteen nations in NATO must com- 
plete their ratification of the amended NATO 
treaty. But, again, unless all signs fail, all this will 
be accomplished by early spring. 

I think one can predict with considerable con- 
fidence that the occupation regime will be lifted, 
that the High Commissioner's office will disappear 
early in 1955 and be replaced by an Embassy and 
that Germany will be a going member of NATO 


and the Western European Union as early perhaps 
as April or May, certainly by June. 


The Germany Which Emerges 


|, PP ladies and gentlemen, such being the facts, 
what are the consequences? What is this Germany 
which we see emerging after the colossal military 
defeat; after the remarkable recovery, and now after 
the political crisis has been solved and the way 
found for entry into the European family. 

A few years ago, as we saw, Germany was totally 
dependent on us not only for guidance but for its 
very livelihood, a nation so utterly defeated and 
broken in body and spirit that its future seemed 
hopeless, its recovery almost inconceivable. Decades 
seemed too short a span to remove the shambles 
of collapse, let alone to regain health, prosperity 
and stature. Only yesterday the Federal Republic 
was our charge. It lacked all the attributes of politi- 
cal independence so vital to the station of full na- 
tion-hood. Today it is practically a sovereign nation. 
Tomorrow its voice will be heard and heeded in 
the council of free nations. 

Germany's sudden transformation should give 
us pause to reflect upon the changing nature of 
American-German relations and about our own 
attitude toward the new Germany. Many of us, 
too many perhaps, are still inclined to measure 
this new Germany with the standards of other days. 
Most of us keep carrying within us the German 
image of our youth. Some of us may still harbor 
the image of imperial Germany bent upon political 
and territorial aggrandizement. Others, like myself, 
may recall the turbulent twenties when the Weimar 
Republic was fighting a losing fight against eco- 
nomic misery and political reaction. All of us, I 
am sure, remember the nightmare of National 
Socialism that ended in a global holocaust. Our 
memories are filled with these conflicting and con- 
fusing images of a past Germany, where cultural 
greatness and enlightenment was succeeded by in- 
famy and terror. Which one, then, you may ask, 
is the “true” Germany? Which of the “many” Ger- 
manys is our present ally? 

It is my personal belief that we could commit 
no greater error than to identify present-day Ger- 
many with any one of these images. The new Ger- 
many, as | have come to know it in the past two 
years, defies the rigid application of any pre-con- 
ceived pattern. To be sure, it carries certain ear- 
marks of its past—good and bad—but it has many 
new features which cannot be found as yet in any 
of our histories. Therefore, if we want to meet this 
new Germany with an open mind, we must rid 
ourselves of an understandable tendency to apply 
obsolete cliches and, instead, try to judge it ob- 
jectively and even critically, but always on its merits. 
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- 
F IRST we must understand that the new Germany 
appears to have broken with its political past, and 
also, let me emphasize, with its militaristic tradi- 
tion, and is trying to build something new. 

Next we must accept the fact that, while a sover- 
eign Germany may follow examples set by other 
democratic nations, from here on out, it will not 
do so because we or any one else says it should, but 
only on its own free choice. We must therefore 
cease to rely on the availability of external controls 
to keep negative influences at bay. From now on 
we must place our confidence in the strength and 
viability of indigenous democratic forces among 
the German people. 

By the same token we must stop regarding the 
Germans as the perennial clients of American char- 
ity. (In making this point I do not mean to be- 
little or deny the existence of many serious social 
and economic problems besetting the new Ger- 
many.) The presence of millions of refugees, the 
great physical destruction, the housing problem and 
many other instances of social dislocation and ma- 
terial need continue to represent an enormous chal- 
lenge to the energy, imagination and to the con- 
science of the government and the individual 
citizen. 

But these are problems which the Germans will 
be willing and proud to attack with the means at 
their disposal. Nor am I speaking about Berlin, 
that is another subject. 

Finally, as an equal member of the European 
and Atlantic Community, the new Germany will 
not only jealously guard its status of a free and 
independent nation but it will be eager to con- 
tribute its share to the development of this com- 
munity and to the evolution of a common plan and 
policy. We must recognize that partnership is, after 
all, a two-way proposition, in which each member 
is potentially a benefactor and a beneficiary. The 
sooner we realize that this is axiomatic in our fu- 
ture relationship with Germany, the more promis 
ing will be prospects of a successful partnership 
and the narrower the margin of surprise and dis- 
illusionment. 

What we need, above all, in dealing with the 
new Germany is a healthy portion of realism. We 
must neither fall prey to a facile and naive opti- 
mism nor become prisoners of our fears and preju- 
dices. I am aware of the fact that the rapidity of 
the recent developments has been a source of 
gratification to many, but may also have rekindled 
certain apprehensions which seemed dormant o1 
buried for good. That is understandable. I am no 
crystal-gazer and the very last thing I should wish 
to do tonight would be to engage in a series of 
optimistic prophecies. Let me instead offer you 


certain conclusions which are based on personal 
observations—some of which I made in 1925 and 
others which I made since my return to Germany 
iN 1953. 


I AM tempted to compare the attitude of the citi- 
zens of the German Federal Republic today towards 
their government with the reactions of the citizens 
of the Weimar Republic to the democratic insti- 
tutions of that time. The difference is very great. 
In 1925 a considerable proportion of those people 
with whom I talked were either indifferent or hos- 
tile to the principles on which the Weimar Repub- 
lic was founded. It was not a question of being 
members of the opposition party, not a matter of 
party politics, but a question of fundamental loyal- 
ty to the then newly established democratic insti- 
tutions. It seemed to me at that time that the new 
governmental structure of Germany had not won 
the loyal support of many influential sections of 
the German people. This was in part because of 
the failure of the Western democracies to give en- 
couragement and support to those elements in 
Germany which were trying to build a democratic 
government. These democratic elements were op- 
posed by German conservative and reactionary 
forces who had never accepted the military defeat 
of World War I as final and who therefore refused 
to break with the imperialistic past. Practically 
from the beginning of the Weimar Republic, the 
official German government found itself competing 
for popular support with an opposition shadow 
system consisting of anti-democratic elements whose 
purpose was to achieve a nationalistic restoration 
and which were unscrupulous in the choice of 
their means. Those who had created the new con- 
stitution were rarely in full political control of’ 
the Weimar Republic and partly for this reason 
failed to educate the people and, above all, the 
youth to accept and support the democratic system 
of government. I think I am not simply writing 
history backwards when I say that I came away 
from Germany at that time (1925) with a feeling 
of a lack of confidence in the ability of the Weimar 
Republic to weather any storms that might be 
ahead. And after a quick trip to Germany in 1930 
when the shadow of Hitler was already on the wall, 
I returned in a mood of pessimism about the future 
of the German nation. 

Today the situation is quite otherwise. I am 
referring to something deeper and more significant 
than the fact that the electorate returned Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s own party to the lower house of 
the federal legislature with a majority and his coali- 
tion with a two-thirds majority. This result of the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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r Is a great pleasure to be with you today. The 

opportunity to see this assembly in session 

gives me, as it would any American, a new 
pride in the name: “United States.” I hope that 
word about your work is carried not only to our 
people but to those in other countries, for it is a 
dramatic illustration of what unity means in 
America. 

During the past decade I have spent a consider- 
able amount of time in activities that have taken 
me overseas. In the process of administering eco- 
nomic programs in some nineteen countries, I have 
observed at first hand the political regimes of each 
and, the hopes, desires and frustrations of the peo- 
ple who live under them. 

What I have seen is a world restless in a way 
never before known. There are tensions everywhere. 
Especially among the underdeveloped areas of the 
globe, peoples who have slumbered for centuries 
are now awakening. Hundreds of millions in Asia, 
Africa and South America are no longer willing to 
accept poverty, ignorance and disease as their fore- 
ordained destiny. Simply stated, they want a better 
life, and they want to know how to go about get- 
ting it. 

People everywhere are asking questions. Never in 
history, 1 am sure, has there been a time when so 
many people had so many questions on their lips. 
There is an awakened interest in ways of life—an 
interest that centers on two nations: America and 
Russia. 

Prime ministers and peasants alike have excite- 
ment in their eyes when they talk with you about 
America, or Russia. And the questions they ask you 
are sincere, searching and indicative of hunger 
for truth. 

We are confronted today with an urgent chal- 
lenge in communications. We must answer these 
questions about ourselves if others are to assess 
truly the worth of our freedom; if they are to cast 
their lot with free men. We must also answer these 
questions about ourselves if we are to understand 
ourselves, for we too are often uncertain and swayed 
by false premises. 

There is great need for us to grasp clearly that 
which will strengthen us and those about us, as well 
as that which would destroy us and them. 

There are a number of agencies at work today 
telling the story of the United States. Much that 


is being done is effective. Much that we did in the 
ECA* seemed to have good results. In the ECA we 
were under Congressional directive to promote an 
understanding of the American way of life, to ex- 
plain to others what makes it tick. 

We gave them an abundance of information 
about what America has, and what America does, 
that shows its greatness. We quoted all the standard 
examples. We pointed out that with one-sixteenth 
of the world’s population and one-sixteenth of its 
natural resources, the United States turns out one- 
third of the world’s total goods and almost one-half 
of all its manufactured products. We told about our 
millions of automobiles, our millions of radios and 
telephones, and the other indices of our affluence as 
a people. We told about our machine tools and our 
factories, our natural resources, and our progress in 
education and culture and science. It was an impres- 
sive statistical picture. 

But the story left me uneasy. There was a gnaw- 
ing doubt in my mind whether we were getting to 
the heart of the question. Material evidence of the 
worth of our way of life is important, but the real 
story has to lie in something more—something be- 
yond statistics. Proof of this, it seemed to me, was 
the fact that America was a very great country be- 
fore it ever had telephones or radios or, I must con- 
fess, even before automobiles. 

I felt better as we went along, sure that we were 
doing an improving job, but I never could quite 
escape the feeling that the answers Americans were 
giving to questions about America were inadequate. 


ie pay while I was with the Ford Foundation, 
James Webb Young, an advertising consultant of 
high repute, came to me and expressed similar con- 
cern over what he feared was a failure on our part 
to understand ourselves. If we lacked a good mirror, 
then how much more difficult must it be for others 
in lands across the sea to see us as we really are. 

I found that this problem had taken hold of me 
and that I had to do something about it. For my 
own satisfaction, if for nothing else, I had to deter- 
mine what it really is that makes America what it is. 
So I quit answering questions, and began asking 


* Economic Cooperation Administration, of which Mr. Hoff 
man was Administrator from 1948 to 1950. 
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them. I began asking, “What is America?” 

Some time later, the Ford Foundation joined with 
the Rockefeller Foundation to establish the now 
famous American Round Table Forum. This had as 
its purpose: “to develop a restatement, in modern 
terms, of the ideals, beliefs and dynamics of the 
American society.” In seven major sessions, this 
problem was deeply examined by forty-one spe- 
cialists in a wide range of fields. 

Among the observers of the forum was Arthur 
Goodfriend, who was inspired to do a book based 
on it, which he has called “What is America’’? It is 
a book every American should have—one, in fact, I 
wish every person in the world who can read Eng- 
lish could possess, because it does so much to illumi- 
nate this subject. 

Everyone who followed the Round Table Forum, 
certainly including myself, came away with new 
knowledge and new inspiration. I will not under- 
take to interpret for you the conclusions that were 
reached. Arthur Goodfriend has done far better 
than I could hope to do. But even the fullness of a 
book, as he points out, cannot contain a full answer. 
“America may indeed be hard to get inside a book,” 
he says, “but America is inside all Americans.” 

There we get to the very heart of our subject— 
Americans themselves. The statistical picture I por- 
trayed for you a moment ago was incomplete. It 
told the story of material success, but it did not de- 
scribe the people who had made it possible nor the 
people whom it would benefit. I became convinced 
that in the spirit, the drive and the character of the 
people themselves was the key to the question 
“What is America?” 


Aue is the kind of country it is because we are 
the kind of people we are. Out of that conclusion, 
it seems to me, rises a still more basic question, and 
that is: why are we the kind of people we are? 

For the answer we turn back to the formative 
days of our Republic. We are the kind of people we 
are because, first, our founding fathers were the 
kind of people they were, and secondly because of 
the unique kind of society they brought forth. 

Our founding fathers were men of strength and 
vision, filled with a passionate love of freedom. So 
deep was it that they endured incredible hardships 
to sustain it. Patrick Henry summed up their un- 
quenchable fire when he uttered his famous words: 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

They were men of courage. Those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence knew that in so doing 
they were putting life and fortune in jeopardy. 
They were not afraid to stand up and be counted. 
They were not afraid to speak out. 

They were profound believers in the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Many of them were deeply 


religious, holding all men to be children of God 
with certain inalienable rights as individuals. And 
even the few who were not so moved, in the formal 
sense of the word “religious,” shared the conviction 
that society must serve the individual—that anything 
else would be a tragic return to serfdom. 

The concepts they had in mind as they set about 
laying down the ground rules for this new nation 
were many and varied. It takes considerable au- 
dacity to try and indentify the one great goal they 
envisioned, but let me be bold enough to do so: 

Consciously or subconsciously they were aiming 
at a society in which there would be not only equal- 
ity but certainty of opportunity for everyone—a 
society whose every child would be born with the 
opportunity to realize fully upon his capacities for 
material, intellectual and spiritual growth. 


5 om CONCEPT was of course a composite of the 
thinking of many men over a long period of time. 
It was cradled in the minds of our pilgrim fathers, 
the early settlers in Virginia, and men such as 
Roger Williams of Rhode Island. But the men who 
fashioned the thought into the society were those 
who met in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
It was they who, in 126 days of hard labor, put 
this great American dream into being as a written 
document and a living force. 

I think no one would contend they came out 
with a perfect pattern. As a matter of fact, the Con- 
stitution was not acceptable to all thirteen colonies 
until 200 amendments had been considered and ten 
had been adopted. But our Constitution, with those 
ten amendments constituting our Bill of Rights, 
did start the American people toward the great 
goal, did provide a climate congenial to the growth 
and development of man as an individual. 

It not only permitted but encouraged noncon- 
formity and dissent. Its creators themselves were 
historic dissenters as they debated through the long, 
hot summer to arrive at a kind of unity no con- 
formist society could ever possibly achieve. 

Theirs was an amazing accomplishment. If we 
look at their Constitution in terms of its impact 
upon people, we find two major elements that have 
been all-powerful in making us the kind of people 
we are. 

First was the guarantee of freedom of the indi- 
vidual, along with emphasis on equality and justice. 
We Americans were guaranteed that our govern- 
ment would never interfere with our right to speak 
freely on any subject we chose; to assemble freely 
with others for any peaceful purpose; to worship our 
God in our own way, or to refuse to worship God; 
to be equal with every other American before the 
law; to be secure in our persons and our property; 
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to be free from unreasonable arrests or detention 
without real cause; and to a fair public trial if 
accused of any crime. 

The second great principle was the limitation of 
powers of the government. The founding fathers, 
thinking of the supreme rights of the individual, 
were deeply concerned about power. They would 
have agreed fully with Lord Acton’s assertion that 
“Power tends to corrupt and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 


nes believed, apparently, that people who are 
best governed are least governed. And their -con- 
cept influenced as well the state governments, to 
which they wisely delegated all powers not specifi- 
cally given to the central government. The result 
was that a large field was left open to individual 
citizens for voluntary action; and voluntaryism has 
flourished almost from the day the nation was 
founded. People in other countries poke fun at us 
because we are joiners. It is true that we are the 
greatest joiners in all the world. But this fact has 
had much to do with ours becoming the strongest 
society in all the world. We organize on a voluntary 
basis to improve our towns, our schools, our health, 
our spiritual life, our industries, and our local and 
national economies. In business alone, there are 
more than 19,000 trade associations in action today! 
Left to ourselves to do so, we have learned how to 
cooperate in order to have bigger and better mat 
kets in which all may compete. 

Out of this same deep-seated belief that the best 
governed people are the least governed, in fact, 
came our way of doing business—our free enterprise 
system. Out of it too came the free labor movement. 
From time to time both business and labor have 
looked to government for help. But both insist 
upon independent status; neither wants to be con- 
trolled by government. 

Perhaps I had better add that while this concept 
of free enterprise and free labor is deeply rooted in 
American tradition, the American people have made 
it clear that the common good takes priority over 
any special interest. Over the years the representa- 
tives of the people have had to emphasize this prior- 
ity a great many times through anti-trust laws and 
laws regulating labor unions, public utilities and 
others. 

It is important to recognize also that, through 
the years, we have had to modify our concept of 
the responsibility of government, to assure out 
progress toward our goal. As we have shifted from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy, certain 
moves have been necessary—moves vital to the ac- 
complishment of equality and certainty of oppor- 
tunity for all the people. In order that our people 


might grow and have that expanding opportunity, 
government has rightfully provided such measures 
as unemployment compensation, old age security, 
the farm program, and the way to de-segregation. 
Where people encounter contingencies against 
which they cannot protect themselves by their own 
best efforts, government should and must move. 
However, it remains the hard responsibility of gov- 
ernment to be sure that it does not become pater- 
nalistic, for then it will interfere with the growth 
of the people and retard our progress as a nation. 


As wE look at the impact of this society upon 
people, we see that another major influence that has 
made for progress toward the American ideal has 
been the attraction this country has always held for 
adventurers and freedom-seekers from across the 
seas. We cannot overestimate the contribution this 
influx of courageous, freedom-loving people has 
made to our advancement and our way of life. The 
millions who have pulled up traditional roots in old 
soil to come to this country have done so precisely 
because of their passionate love of liberty. And in 
bringing with them that courageous spirit and de- 
termination to make freedom work, they have given 
immeasurably to our whole national growth. 

In freedom for the individual, in limitation of the 
powers of government, and in attraction of the ad- 
venturous in spirit, then, we have the major forces 
that set in motion our progress toward realization of 
the great goal toward which this society was aimed. 
When this nation actually got under way in 1789, I 
am sure our founding fathers would have been first 
to admit that the society of that day fell far short of 
the ideal they had in mind. Nevertheless, from the 
standpoint of providing a positive environment for 
the growth of the people, it was far in advance of 
anything then on the face of the earth. As a result, 
in each succeeding generation there have been in 
America enough men who held fast to the deep be- 
liefs of our forefathers to assure an uneven but con- 
stant progress toward accomplishment of their 
dream. 

From each succeeding generation there has come 
a contribution toward equality and more certainty 
of opportunity for the individual. And as this en- 
vironment has developed, it has given special en- 
couragement to the creative and inventive people of 
our society. Thus there has been opportunity for 
everyone, but special opportunity for those who 
have had the inspiration, the will and the ability to 
make the most of it—to innovate, invent and put 
ingenuity to work for the betterment of all. How 
much this has meant to America is sharply illus- 
trated by a survey made by Clarence Streit and de- 

(Continued on page 31) 





State Government: 
Its ‘Task and Its Opportunity 


Report of the Executive Director to the Board of Managers of 
the Council of State Governments* 


rATE government has entered upon a period of 

major decision. Our times have placed new 

demands upon it and posed heavier problems 
for it. The present occasion provides an oppor- 
tunity for us to take stock of these demands and 
problems. 

We need a broad perspective in this re-examina- 
tion. State government, as all of us have become in- 
creasingly aware during these last fifteen years, is 
affected profoundly by what transpires in the world 
around us. We have been operating all of this time 
in the midst of war, in the midst of efforts to estab- 
lish peace and amid historic developments in our 
technology, our national economy and our social 
patterns. Wars and crises have set certain limits on 
what state government could do at a given time. 
Likewise, America’s leadership of the non-commu- 
nist world, together with economic and social de- 
velopments here at home, has added urgency to the 
tasks which the states must perform if they are to 
maintain their position in our democracy. 

Our era is certainly a turning point in history. 
We of the democratic world either will handle our 
affairs in such a manner that freedom, security and 
peace will be maintained and expanded, or we shall 
witness the decline of all of them. It is the assign- 
ment of the states to perform their responsible jobs 
at a time when what we Americans do—and what 
we fail to do—is fraught with more meaning for 
the future than ever before in our national ex- 
perience. 

Ihe states working together must assist the na- 
tional government in maintaining a strong national 
defense. They must, of course, likewise cooperate 
with the national government in fostering effective 
friendship among the nations of the free world. A 
third task, however—without which neither of the 
first two is likely to prosper—is that we must main- 
tain and strengthen our unity, the well-being of our 
people and our institutions of democratic govern- 
ment here at home. It is in this last great category 
of tasks that state government has its historic, funda- 
mental role. In this domestic category we do not 
face as many imponderables as we do in charting 
international policy. We can look ahead both as re- 
*Submitted by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council 


of State Governments, to the Board of Managers at its annual 
meeting, December 1, 1954, in Chicago, Ilinois. 


gards what the needs will be and as to the means 
of supplying them. 


a YEARS ago the Council of State Governments 
submitted to the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government a report on 
federal-state relations. In its conclusion, the Coun- 
cil emphasized that throughout the study two ques- 
tions had been cast in bold relief: 

How can the United States maintain and 
strengthen the American type of democracy—a 
democracy based upon individual liberty, ex- 
tensive participation of people in government 
and control of government by people? 

At the same time how can government, the 
servant of the people, provide the necessary 
services which people increasingly demand and 
will have and upon which the American stand- 
ard of living largely depends? 

In a special issue on the entire Commission re- 
port, Fortune magazine emphasized those two ques- 
tions as the most important confronting our govern- 
ment on the domestic scene. We thought they were 
important questions six years ago; we think they are 
now, and their importance will probably increase in 
the next decade. Another national commission now 
is studying the problem of federal-state relations on 
a much more elaborate basis. It will be concerned, 
I venture to predict, with the same questions. 

The early history of federal-state relations is writ- 
ten largely in our constitutions and statutes. The de- 
velopment in federal-state relations, as we know it, 
has taken place largely during the past forty years. 
On the domestic scene two things happened in con- 
secutive years that have had profound and continu- 
ing effect on our governmental operations and pub- 
lic services—the passage of the income tax amend- 
ment in 1913 and the enactment of the first modern 
grant-in-aid program in 1914. At about the same 
time, things began to happen at a very rapid rate 
to our economic and social systems. So significant 
were these happenings that in a few years we 
changed from a predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy to the largest industrial nation the world had 
ever seen, and from a predominantly rural to a pre- 
dominantly urban society. All of these develop- 
ments have been reflected in our governmental op- 
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erations and services. They have had some effect 
upon our governmental structures. In large part 
they have occasioned our great concern about fed- 
eral-state relations and about the position of the 
states in our governmental scheme of things. 

Some simple figures tell part of the story. Our 
population in 1910 was 92 million; in 1950 it was 

541% million. The gross national product in 1914 
was $68 billion; in 1954, more than $350 billion. 
Total state expenditures in 1914 were about $400 
million; in 1954, $15 billion. Total expenditures of 
the federal government in 1914 were $735 million; 
in 1954, an estimated $71 billion. Thus our nation 
has grown, our economy has grown, state govern 
ment has grown and the federal: government has 
grown—all at a tremendous pace. And great though 
the rise in state governmental revenue has been, it 
has proved insufficient either to provide the public 
services demanded or to prevent a trend in which 
the federal government has assumed an increasing 
share of expenditures for services that formerly 
would have been judged the more or less exclusive 
concern of state and local governments. 

State government nevertheless is more important 
today than it ever has been before. It has many 
duties and responsibilities, the adequate perform 
ance of which is essential for the well-being of our 
people; tasks, moreover, in which the states—or the 
states and their local subdivisions—continue to play, 
by all means, the primary role. The three most im- 


portant responsibilities, at least from the standpoint 


of expenditures, are our services in education, high 
ways and health and welfare. If state government is 
to be maintained in operation as well as theory and 
if our federal system is to be preserved, the states 
must do these three jobs well. There are many more 
but these will serve for purposes of discussion. 

About a decade ago a distinguished Governor, 
now Chief Justice of the United States, said, “It is 
one thing to talk about state rights, but the way to 
have them is for the states to get in and do thei! 
own jobs.” What have we been doing in these three 
most important fields, and what is the task ahead of 
us in the readily-foreseeable future? 


Education 


In 1914 education was a rather simple and inex- 
pensive operation. Of course everybody complained 
about the cost and the tax then, as they had done 
one hundred years before and as they probably al- 
ways will do. But from our hindsight we can see 
that operating the schools at that time was not very 
costly or complicated. The localities handled most 
of it at the public school level. The states helped a 
littlke—not much. In higher education private insti- 
tutions carried a much heavier load than the states. 
And no one thought of calling on the federal gov- 
ernment to take over the educational burden. 


Since then we have extended our public educa- 
tional system downward into the kindergarten, up- 
ward through graduate studies for tens of thousands 
of students, and outward into many new fields that 
are of great importance to the states and the nation. 
It is the states that have led in this expansion. We 
have multiplied state expenditures for education 
more than twenty-five times in this forty-year period. 
The states’ share of the total operating expenditure 
of public, elementary and secondary schools has 
mounted decade after decade until in 1952-53 it 
stood at about 45 per cent. The states, moreover, 
have contributed much and increasingly to the de- 
velopment of our school systems in ways other than 
direct financial assistance. State legislation and ex- 
ecutive leadership have been responsible for a great 
part of the advance of recent years in reducing the 
number of school districts and in the better organi- 
zation and operation of these districts. The states 
have aided in raising the standards for qualification 
of teachers, in providing counseling services to the 
local districts and in many other important particu- 
lars. Meanwhile, during the last three decades, state 
financial support for higher education multiplied 
about eleven times, from $43.2 million in 1918 to 
almost $500 million in 1950. 

These facts and figures reflect an impressive rec- 
ord, but public schools are crowded as never before. 
A great many elementary schools are operating on a 
two-shift basis, and many school buildings through- 
out the country are obsolete. We are encountering 
much difficulty in attracting the teachers we need 
with the qualifications they should have. Our state 
institutions of higher education are crowded, and a 
far heavier enrollment load looms close upon us. In 
a few years the colleges and universities will feel the 
first impact of the high birth rates of the forties and 
subsequent years, and they will feel it increasingly 
thereafter. It has been estimated that by 1970 the 
college-age population will have mounted to 70 
per cent beyond the current figure. Truly it has 
been said that our birth rate is about to inundate 
our birthright. 

Something must be done about this situation—in 
the elementary schools, the secondary schools and 
the schools of higher education. And, something 
will be done, in the next few years, on a larger scale 
than ever before. We can be sure of one thing: the 
American people will insist that their children have 
adequate schools. The question is not whether the 
schools shall be expanded and improved, but who 
shall do it! Will the states and localities assume this 
task, or will the job go, in increasing measure, to 
the federal government? 


Highways 


Everyone knows the fundamentals of this situa- 
tion—that is, everyone who drives or rides almost 
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anywhere. We are running fast in our efforts to 
solve the highway problem, but we are not even 
standing still in terms of need. 

The figures on highway expenditures show enor- 
mous increases over the last four decades. In 1914 
state expenditures for highways totaled about $77 
million; in 1954 it is estimated they approached 
$3.4 billion. And expenditures by all levels of gov- 
ernment for highways and streets approximated $5.3 
billion. These expenditures, both state and total, 
have been going up year after year, and in addition 
to the unprecedented construction of free highways, 
more and more states have developed and are de- 
veloping toll roads. 

Nevertheless, under our present programs, the sit- 
uation is getting worse instead of better because of 
the enormous increase in the use of the highways. 
Between 1945 and 1954, registrations of motor ve- 
hicles increased from some thirty-two million to ap- 
proximately fifty-eight million. Registrations of 
trucks and busses almost doubled, to a total of more 
than ten million in 1954. Annual vehicular mileage 
on all roads reached more than five hundred billion 
in 1954. And, it is increasing at a rate of about seven 
hundred fifty thousand miles daily. 





NEW OFFICERS 
The Council of State Governments 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
mecting of the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ilinois, on December 1, 1954: 


Hon. Robert F. Kennon, 
Governor of Louisiana 


President 


First Vice-President and Senator Carleton G. Howe, 
Chairman of the Board member of the Vermont 
General Assembly 


Second Vice-President Hon. Carl M. Frasure 
Chairman, Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation, 
West Virginia 


Senator Earl J]. Lee, Mem 
ber of the Nebraska Legis 
lature 


Third Vice-President 


Auditor Hon. Frank M. Landers, 
Director of the Budget 
Division, State of Michi- 
gan 


Two new Managers-at-Large were also elected, 
to serve on the Board of Managers for a period of 
five years: 


Hon. Thomas E, Dewey, Governor of New York 


Hon. Edmund G. Brown, Attorney General of 
California 











Hence, our highway construction and expendi- 
tures in recent years, impressive though they look, 
have not prevented our falling farther and farther 
behind as the numbers, weights and speeds of ve- 
hicles on the roads have increased at a much more 
rapid rate. In atomic language, most people agree 
that the only way to catch up before we bog down is 
to adopt a “crash” program. And, who is going to 
pay for that? At this Board meeting and during the 
sessions of the General Assembly, we shall discuss, I 
hope in much detail, a greatly-expanded state-fed- 
eral program designed to solve this problem within 
the next decade. 


Health and Welfare 


Perhaps we have seen the greatest changes of all in 
these fields. In forty years, by conservative stand- 
ards, we have increased state expenditures for health 
and welfare fifty times. The total expenditures in 
1952 exceeded $3.6 billion, and they have mounted 
materially since that time. 

In 1914 public assistance to the needy generally 
meant the county home or poorhouse and in addi- 
tion thereto, for persons who continued to live in 
their own homes, a system of outdoor poor relief at 
an average over-all rate of about $3.00 to $3.50 per 
month. 

Mental hospitals were operated largely as insane 
asylums where we confined people with little 
thought of giving them more than custodial care, 
because we were afraid of them and because we 
didn’t know what else to do with them. 

In large areas of the country we still had our epi- 
demics of smallpox here and there, of typhoid fever 
throughout the summers and diphtheria through- 
out the winters. 

Now—because changes in our economic and social 
systems have made it necessary and because people 
have demanded it, as they will continue to do—we 
have developed extensive and expensive programs 
of insurance and assistance for the aged. The states 
are developing modern treatment centers for the 
mentally ill. As a result of private and governmental 
action—most important, state action—we in America 
have increased life expectancy almost twenty years 
within the last forty, through scientific, intelligent 
and expensive methods for the control of communi- 
cable diseases. 

But here, also, the needs we see far exceed those 
we are meeting through our present activities. And, 
much more must and will be done by government. 
What level of government is going to do that? 


I HESE ARE but three of the governmental activities 
that have been and are primarily the responsibilities 
(Continued on page 32) 





The Twelfth General Assembly 
of the States 


HE Twelfth General Assembly of the States 

convened in Chicago at the Edgewater Beach 

Hotel on Thursday, December 2, 1954. In a 
series of sessions that continued through Saturday 
morning, December 4, it considered outstanding 
problems and issues that confront state governments 
throughout the country. Some of these were subjects 
of formal resolutions adopted at the close of the 
Assembly. Discussion of others, presentation of basic 
facts and exchange of views upon them provided 
the participants with much valuable material, in 
advance of the legislative sessions of 1955, on ques- 
tions of state and interstate concern. 

Attendance at this biennial Assembly was un- 
usually large. Some 300 men and women, from 
forty-four states and the District of Columbia, par- 
ticipated. Most of the members were Senators and 
Representatives of the legislatures, but numerous 
executive officers of the states attended, including 
fourteen Governors, three Governors-elect and one 
former Governor, as did a number of the legisla- 
tive service officers. 

Full panel discussions were devoted to highways, 
their construction and financing; problems of the 
aging; water policy and programs, including use of 
interstate compacts; tax and fiscal policy; and ele- 
mentary and secondary education. At another ses- 
sion the program of the Drafting Committee of 
State Officials, “Suggested State Legislation for 
1955, Was summarized and explained. 

On Thursday evening, at the State Dinner, James 
B. Conant, United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, addressed the Assembly on the history 
that has been made in that country, with the co- 
operation of the western world, since World War II, 
and the outlook for the future. (For text of the 
address see page 6.) At a luncheon on Friday Paul 
G. Hoffman, Chairman of the Board ot the Stude- 
baker-Packard Corporation and former Administra- 
tor of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
delivered an address on “unfinished business” of the 


American people, in which he emphasized the en- 
during principles of our democracy and related 
them to present problems. (For text, see page 11.) 

Governor Dan Thornton of Colorado, retiring 
President of the Council of State Governments, 
opened the General Assembly Thursday morning. 
He laid great stress on the importance of state gov- 
ernment in the American system and in the heavy 
tasks that lie ahead. If the states do not do their 
jobs, he warned, they will sacrifice not only their 
prestige but their functions to the federal govern- 
ment. The common good is better served, Governor 
Thornton declared, with strong local and state gov- 
ernments than simply through one strong central 
government. He pointed out that when government 
is by a few only, in a central regime, a few men can 
change its philosophy and its form—an outcome that 
is impossible when a nation’s governments are many 
and strong. . 

The Governor underlined the value of coopera- 
tion among the states—as evidenced in the wide at- 
tendance at this General Assembly. “We learn from 
each other,” he said, and he expressed his apprecia- 
tion, as retiring President of the Council, in having 
been able to assist in this cooperation. ; 

Governor Thornton then presented the new Presi- 
dent of the Council of State Governments, Governor 
Robert F. Kennon of Louisiana, who spoke briefly 
on the same theme of state responsibility and co- 
operation. 

Governor Kennon emphasized the need for ade- 
quate state action—not to take from the federal 
government what is really a national function—but 
the necessity for the states to “do their own jobs.” 
The Council of State Governments, he said, pre- 
sents the opportunity to work together for what 
can be accomplished. An outstanding example, the 
Governor added, is the highway problem, the panel 
discussion of which, to follow immediately, would 
give the representatives of the states an opportunity 
to coordinate their thinking about it. 


Highways: Construction and Financing 


OVERNOR KENNON then introduced Governor 
Howard Pyle of Arizona, who presided over 
the panel session on America’s unprece- 

dented highway needs and on means of construction 
and financing. 


Governor Pyle reviewed past discussions among 
the states on the financing of highways, including 
the recommendation of the Governors’ Conference 
at Houston in 1952 that the federal government— 
then distributing to the states only about two-thirds 
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of the revenue from its gasoline tax—should with- 
draw from that field of taxation as soon as it could 
do so consistently with the needs of national defense. 
He pointed out that the federal government had not 
withdrawn, but that the Highway Act of 1954 in- 
creased federal aid for highways from $575 million 
a year to $875 million. Subsequently, President 
Eisenhower's message to the Governors’ Conference 
at Lake George, New York, in July, offered sugges- 
tions for federal-state cooperation to provide Amer- 
ica with modern, adequate highways and indicated 
the desirability of a ten-year, $50 billion program, 
in addition to normal current highway expendi- 
tures, to bring the highway network up to date. 
The President invited the Governors to study the 
matter and to recommend to him such federal-state 
cooperative action as they believed should be taken. 

Governor Pyle reported that a special committee 
of the Governors’ Conference, of which he was a 
member, met and discussed the problem with the 
President and, through a questionnaire, obtained 
the views of the Governors generally on the course 
to be proposed. The result was a six-point program, 
which had just been approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference. Governor 
Pyle read the statement*, which follows: 

“1) It is generally agreed by competent authori- 
ties—state and federal—that an adequate highway 
construction program for present and future needs, 
for the next twenty years, will require the expendi- 
ture of approximately double that which can be 
anticipated at present and projected rates of ex- 
penditure—federal, state and local. 

“e) If such a program is to be undertaken, then, 
for purposes of financing, the various highway sys- 
tems should be divided into three categories—the in- 
terstate system, including essential urban access 
roads, other federal-aid systems, and the state and 
local systems. 

“g) Since the national government has a major 
and over-riding interest—military and civil—in the 
above interstate system, the national government 
should assume primary responsibility with state par- 
ticipation, for financing the construction of said in- 
terstate system. In the allocation of federal funds, 
due credit should be given for the funds expended 
by those states that have constructed or do construct 
satisfactory sections of the interstate system either 
from public or toll road revenues. 

“4) The necessary federal funds of approximately 
$25, billion for financing the construction of the 
above interstate system during the next decade 
could be secured from general revenue; the issuance 
of bonds or other securities in anticipation of future 
general revenues; the establishment of a national 


*Suggested Program as approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference at its Meeting in Chicago 
on November 30, 1954. 


road financing authority. The national government 
received in fiscal 1953 approximately $979 million 
from the motor fuels and lubricants taxes and $1.4 
billion from the motor vehicle excise taxes. 

“5) The states or their political subdivisions, as 
each state may determine, will be responsible for the 
actual construction, maintenance, administration, 
and policing of the above interstate system. 

“6) The states and their localities are now con- 
tributing for road construction purposes at the rate 
of $32-33 billion over a ten-year period. Estimated 
increase in revenue from anticipated increased use 
of highways would raise this gross figure to at least 
$39-40 billion. The states and their localities will 
continue to have primary responsibility for the con- 
struction of all other systems, with the proviso that 
so long as the national government levies excise 
taxes on motor fuels, lubricants and motor vehicles, 
it will continue to make allocations to the states for 
highway construction on the above other federal-aid 
systems, at least at the rate obtaining under the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 and in accordance 
with existing formulas.” 


E XTENSIVE discussion followed, led by a panel 
whose members were General Lucius D. Clay, Chair- 
man of President Eisenhower's Special Advisory 
Committee on Highways; J]. A. Anderson, State 
Highway Commissioner of Virginia; Theodore O. 
Yntema, Vice President in Charge of Finance, Ford 
Motor Company; Stephen L. R. McNichols, Mem- 
ber of the Colorado Senate; and Haskell L. Nichols, 
Member of the Michigan Senate. 

First, certain basic reasons for the great projected 
highway expansion were examined. A member of 
the panel pointed out that passenger cars on the 
roads had increased more than 100 per cent in 20 
years, that the increase in truck traffic had been very 
heavy, and that a further increase of from 25 to 35 
per cent in vehicles in use was to be expected by 
1965. Adequate, modern roads were essential for the 
economy. Moreover, given the social needs and 
problems of the American people, they contributed 
much for normal, human happiness; they permitted 
a healthy dispersion of homes, and they helped 
weld the nation together by permitting people of 
all sections to see those of other sections. Finally, 
good highways were essential for defense; in addi- 
tion to other military considerations, they aided de- 
fense because they encouraged the dispersion of in- 
dustry and cities, thus making them less vulnerable 
to atomic attack. By the same token, they served 
the cause of peace by making atomic attack less 
tempting to a potential aggressor. 

Repeatedly the continuing and heavy responsi- 
bility of the states for construction and maintenance 
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of highways was emphasized in the discussion. At 
the same time the federal interest was recognized. 
One panel member, a representative of state govern- 
ment, after underlining the national government's 
stake in highways for defense, expressed the view 
that its participation in the highway program is 
beneficial because it can serve high and uniform 
standards, can integrate the interstate system, and 
can allocate money and programming for projects 
that route roads from normal points of origin to 
normal terminals. The trouble was, he added, that 
sometimes the federal government was arbitrary in 
its rulings. For that reason he liked the idea of an 
appeals board at the federal level, projected in cur- 
rent planning, that could iron out differences be- 
tween the federal government and the states. 
Governor Pyle explained that this board, as fore- 
shadowed, would be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
would be quasi-judicial in structure. The same 
board, as now envisaged, would be the financing 
agency for the federal part of the program; it would 
have five members—two ex officio and three others 
selected on the basis of outstanding qualifications. 


rs of the panel pointed out that the pro- 
posed large increase in the federal share in con- 
struction of the interstate system left the states with 
their own responsibilities for that system, and also 
the task of planning, constructing and maintaining 
the state roads not part of it. As one member put it, 
the total highway network all over the country is 
like the circulatory system of the human body; we 
not only need the great arteries but also the capil- 
laries and veins—the state and local roads. Standards 
should be high—but realistic. State and local rights 
must be maintained. So long as the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads was headed by men like Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald and Francis V. du Pont, its past and present 
Commissioners, he was confident that the states 
need not fear invasion of these rights in their deal- 
ings with the bureau. 

Another member, bespeaking a need for higher 
gasoline taxes for roads, said he saw no reasonable 
grounds for fear of this either in the automobile or 
petroleum industry. If the roads were more attrac- 
tive, safe and convenient, he summarized, a great 
many more people certainly would wish to pur- 
chase cars and get out on the highways; and they 
would buy a great deal more gasoline when they 
did so. 

Financing of the $25 billion suggested by the 
President’s Advisory Committee as the federal share 
of the ten-year program for the interstate system 
could be accomplished, as viewed by the planners, 
without raising federal taxes. Bonds could be issued 


on a 30-year basis—3o years being the projected life 
of the roads in question—and they could be retired 
by the proceeds of existing motor vehicle excises, 
gas and lubrication taxes. On that basis, it was sub- 
mitted, although bonds would be issued, the pro- 
gram in reality would be on a pay-as-you-go footing; 
and in relation to our economic growth and needs, 
the projected expense would be small. Admittedly, 
there were some dangers of setting a federal prece- 
dent by use of revenue bonds for a specific purpose, 
but no parallel task that might call for the same 
method was known. The estimates of revenue for 
retirement of the bonds were very conservative. In- 
deed, a panel leader added, the improved roads that 
would result could be expected to raise the revenues 
above the levels computed for handling the bonds. 

Numerous aspects of the six-point program ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference were discussed in detail by mem- 
bers of the Assembly and panel leaders. One mem- 
ber, while recognizing the needs that prompted the 
program, expressed regret in that it does not con- 
tinue to urge the federal government to withdraw 
from the gasoline tax field. A member of the panel 
replied that, whatever position might be taken on 
this subject by the National Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, prospects seemed to be 
lacking for Congressional cessation of gasoline tax- 
ation at least for some years; and that the proposed 
program would see to it that federal gasoline taxes 
were used for the highways. Further discussion 
bore on the relation of toll roads to the system as a 
whole, matching provisions and principles involved, 
and state financing. 


A; the end of the discussion Governor Pyle said 
that, although no formal action was necessary, he 
would like to see a show of hands by members of 
the General Assembly as to whether they were, in 
general, optimistic or pessimistic about the six- 
point proposal. The response indicated a strong 
majority who were “optimistic,” and others who 
were not. Governor Pyle reported that the six-point 
program within a few days would be presented 
to the President, in response to his inquiry to the 
Governors at Lake George, but that this was only 
one step. The President would then consider it, and 
presumably would recommend either this or a 
modified program to Congress, which would begin 
its own consideration. “It will then be for you in 
state government to make contact with Congress,” 
he concluded, “as regards the action you believe 
should be taken.” 

Governor Kennon closed the session with a brief 
statement in which he emphasized that the proposed 
program is in addition to the regular highway con- 
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struction that must go forward from regular state 
revenues, borrowings and tolls, and is so framed as 
to reward states that vigorously push that responsi- 


bility. “Let us outrun the federal government,” he 
said, “and make it catch up with us instead of vice- 
versa.” 


Problems of the Aging 


IEUTENANT GoOverRNoR Sumner G. Whittier of 
Massachusetts presided over the Thursday 
afternoon session, a panel discussion of prob- 

lems of the aging. As an example of growing state 
action and interest in the field, he told of Massachu- 
setts’ extensive program for the aged, including 
housing and institutional care, and of large ex- 
penditures for it. Members of the panel who then 
led the Assembly's discussion were Roswell B. Per- 
kins, Assistant Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; James L. 
Bomar, Speaker of the Tennessee House of Repre- 
sentatives; and Ray Hilliard, Director of the Cook 
County (Illinois) Department of Welfare. 

First, the problem was related to a shift in the 
age pattern of the population, to changed employ- 
ment practices, and to the dispersal of families. 

In 1900, a member of the panel pointed out, 
slightly more than 4.1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion were people 65 years old and older; in 1950, 
more than 8 per cent. Both their numbers and the 
percentage of the nation that they comprise continue 
to rise markedly. In 1950 about 11.5 million of our 
people were 65 and over; the projection for 1960 
is approximately 16 million. 

But while people beyond middle age form an in- 
creasing part of the population, a diminishing pro- 
portion of them are able to find employment. In 
1920 about 55 per cent of our male population 
over 65, were gainfully employed. By 1950 this per- 
centage had shrunk to 42. If current employment 
practices continue, it was estimated, only about go 
per cent of men over 6o will be gainfully employed 
in 1960. 

Moreover, whereas families used to stay close to- 
gether geographically, children today migrate far 
and wide throughout the country, and are separated 
by long distances from their aging parents. Thus it 
is much more difficult for older people to live with 
their own children. As a panel member put it, “the 
old family hearth is not what it used to be.” 

The same member strongly emphasized employ- 
ment as the key to constructive solution. When fac- 
tories and other businesses decline to employ people 
over 55, and automatically retire others at 65, he 
said, tragedy results for the older people. They want 
to be busy, productive, useful, and are capable of it, 
but they find themselves with nothing to do. Even 
if they receive pensions or Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, that doesn’t give them the work they 
need as human beings, or the proof that they “mean 


something’’—to themselves and to others. If govern- 
ment tried to solve the problem simply by increas- 
ing pensions, it not only would leave that issue un- 
touched but would confront larger and larger de- 
mands for free grants. 

Another member of the panel submitted that “we 
are giving our older people a shameful deal.” Old 
people living in a hall bedroom with “an in-law,” 
or in a rooming house, with no job, no place to go, 
nothing to do, are subjects for quick deterioration, 
he said. In addition, he asserted, all too many older 
people are “cruelly and needlessly incarcerated” in 
mental institutions—not because they really are 
mental cases, requiring such treatment, but because 
we don’t know what else to do with them. Physical 
and mental deterioration certainly can and does set 
in, he said, when people are placed on a “s¢ rapheap 
of uselessness.” Senile dementia is the likely result, 
and commitment to a mental institution. But most 
of these cases, the member said, can be prevented; 
although it certainly is necessary to build up the 
personnel and facilities to provide good care for the 
mentally ill in the hospitals, an equal program of 
prevention is a very great need today. 

He, also, emphasized gainful employment for the 
aging as an important objective. But he underlined 
that it wasn’t the only constructive possibility. Cen- 
ters for recreation of older people in New York and 
various other cities have proved their worth. For 
example, of 1,200 people who had been enrolled in 
the course of the last twelve years in one such center 
in New York with which the speaker was familiar, 
just one person had had to be sent to a mental in- 
stitution. Without the effects of such a center, he 
added, from 60 to 65 of them would have been ex- 
pected to require mental hospitalization. Activities 
at the center are varied. People can play pinochle, 
if they wish, though that is discouraged; they work 
at music, leatherwork, ceramics, painting—“the 
number of Grandma Moseses multiplied’”—and 
other congenial pursuits. The main advantage is 
they have “somewhere to go that seems important 
to them,” something to do; and another thing that 
is a life-long human necessity—“someone waiting for 
them.” At the center they “literally rejoin society.” 

The main trouble with such centers now is that 
they are so few and can take care of small numbers 
only, the speaker continued. He did not think that 
government could or should take over the task of 
building and staffing them, or that private philan- 
thropy could build enough centers. But he believed 
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that community action, stimulated by state and 
other governments, could go far toward meeting 
the need. Existing churches often had the physical 
facilities required, could raise the expenses through 
collections, and could staff the centers through vol- 
unteers from the congregations. Other community 
facilities could be used similarly. The member 
warned, however, against launching of such centers, 
by churches or other groups, without trained lead- 
ers. “Just to get a hundred old people together with- 
out knowing what to set up for them can be fatal 
to the program,” he said. 

Although no one believed that state governments 
alone, or government in general, could adequately 
handle the growing problem of our “senior citi- 
zens,” the important role of state government as a 
prime mover in the field was strongly underlined. 
Since one of the great essentials is to increase knowl- 
edge of the needs themselves, and of what can be 
done about them, state study commissions, such as 
have been established in a number of states, can ac- 
complish a great deal. The states, it was submitted, 
also can take action, as some of them now are doing, 
to improve housing for older people; they can exert 
influence in persuading employers not to discon- 
tinue employment needlessly; they can devise better 
methods for determining whether institutional care 
is needed. 


State 


r THE State Dinner on Thursday evening Gov- 
ernor Kennon presided and introduced the 
guest speaker, James B. Conant, United 

States High Commissioner for: Germany, formerly 
President of Harvard University. Commissioner 
Conant’s address, a “Report on Germany,” also in- 
cluded his assessment of related current develop- 
ments in western European cooperation in the face 
of Soviet opposition. The speaker was convinced 
that progress in Germany and in recent interna- 
tional conferences had accomplished much for the 


The role of the federal government in this entire 
area was described—including its collecting and dis- 
semination of information on the subject; its part, 
through the assistance programs and OASI, in main- 
taining cash income; its contributions to health, re- 
habilitation and employment; and its technical as- 
sistance to state and local governments. 

In the general discussion, the problem of enabling 
older people to have useful, gainful employment 
received especially close attention. To many it 
clearly was the root problem. But it also was recog- 
nized that it involves complications that sometimes 
go beyond the wishes of employers. As one member 
summarized it, “How will the employment of the 
aged, if greatly increased, affect the employment of 
others?” Another reported that leaders of his state 
government had proposed setting a good example 
by raising the retirement age in the state service— 
in this case to 72 years. The proposal was defeated 
because of the concern and opposition of younger 
people in the service. How to find means of employ- 
ing older people without injuring the interests of 
the others, it was suggested, was one of the basic 
questions state commissions could tackle profitably. 
Obviously, however, this was a problem the success- 
ful solution of which was tied to that of operating 
the entire economy in high gear, with expanding 
production and full employment. 


Dinner 


prospect of democracy and peace. In summary, 
after stating that he did not wish to minimize the 
dificult problems and dangers ahead, Mr. Conant 
said: “We are, however, gradually, painfully and 
patiently, moving toward our goal. The year 1954 
that is now drawing to a close has brought us a de- 
cisive step forward. We have succeeded in remov- 
ing a number of serious obstacles. We are stronger 
than we were at the beginning of the year.” (The 
text of Commissioner Conant’s address begins on 
page 6.) 


Water Policy and Programs— 
Use of Interstate Compacts 


OVERNOR Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey pre- 
sided at the Friday morning session, a panel 
discussion of water policy and programs, in- 
cluding use of interstate compacts. 
In opening the session Governor Meyner empha- 
sized that the problem of adequate water supply is 


increasingly serious in almost every area in the na- 
tion. “We must develop constructive programs for 
insuring an adequate supply of usable water for all 
of the various types of users,” he said. “And we 
must develop such programs within the framework 
of our constitutional system of federalism.” The 
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Governor drew particularly upon New Jersey's ex- 
perience and that of the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin to illustrate broader as- 
pects of the problem. He pointed out that Incodel’s 
effort to achieve an integrated plan that would have 
established a four-state authority to utilize the Dela- 
ware River’s water was not adopted, and that New 
York City, with the support of New York State, took 
the matter to the United States Supreme Court. He 
reviewed briefly the provisions of the Supreme 
Court’s resulting order and raised the question 
whether “better results may not have been obtained 
through the use of the device of a Supreme Court 
decree than appeared possible using an interstate 
compact.” 

Governor Meyner also cited the experience of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Emphasizing that 
the great demand for water in this industrial age 
has produced tremendous need for imaginative 
planning, he observed: “When we compare the 
achievements of TVA against those of Incodel, « 
rather obvious question is raised. Who has best 
met the responsibility and who points the way fo 
solutions of future problems?” The Governor added 
that he was not prepared to give all the answers, 
but he hoped that the discussion at the General 
Assembly would help. 


| of the panel discussion that followed 
were J. V. Whitfield, member of the North Caro- 
lina Senate; Earl T. Bower, member of the Wyo- 
ming Senate; Bert Robb, Director of the Michigan 
State Waterways Commission; and Elmo E. Smith, 
member of the Oregon Senate. 

The necessity of managing water resources for 
the needs of the whole people received first empha- 
sis. As one of the panel members put it, we all 
stand for freedom and for private enterprise, but 
we must be on our guard to be sure that they are 
not twisted into “license and personal enterprise 
for me and my pals.” Water is essential for indus- 
try, for agriculture, for cities, towns and farmers, 
but we have been permitting practices that destroy 
its quality and waste its quantity. “We have been 
going through the bulldozer era,” the speaker said, 
“destroying forests without planting trees. Natu 
rally water becomes scarce.”’ 

Pointing to interstate compacts as one means of 
safeguarding water resources, he noted that prog- 
ress on compacts can be slowed because individuals 
within particular states are afraid their states will 
be hurt. Such fear is shortsighted when compacts 
are sound, he continued; the interests of each state 
can be well protected by including water experts 
from all member states on the compact commission. 

Need for improved legislation regulating the use 


of ground water was underlined by another panel 
member. He considered the common-law riparian 
system—prevalent in the East and retained in part 
by some of the western states—to be inadequate. 
Getting adequate legislation, he granted, was diffi- 
cult, because people cling to old ways, and if they 
have had access to water from any source they hesi- 
tate to place it in the hands of an official agency— 
though that is necessary if beneficial, fair use is to 
be served; it is the responsibility of the legislatures 
to secure for the people the water rights they need. 

In the semi-arid West, the speaker declared, water 
is the most valuable of all resources—for develop- 
ment of the land, minerals and industry—as the 
states there “know from bitter experience.” Some 
of the earliest peoples of the Orient disappeared 
largely because they did not solve their problems of 
water and water use, he added, and there was a les- 
son in that for all of America’s states today. He de- 
cried the harm done by the drought which had 
moved from section to section during the last three 
years, but saw a gain in the fact that it had made 
all of America water conscious, which should lead 
to progress in dealing with water. Interstate com- 
pacts, he was convinced, had a constructive role to 
play in this—not only for division of waters between 
states but—with special reference to the Columbia 
Basin—for putting the states of a region and the 
federal government into common action to further 
great river projects. 

Completion a few days earlier of the drafting of a 
Great Lakes Compact, now ready to be acted upon 
by the legislatures of the Great Lakes states, was 
hailed as a distinctly hopeful development for their 
region. The problems involved, a member of the 
panel pointed out, are different from those with 
which compact groups in other areas have dealt. 
The Great Lakes area is fortunate in having about 
a fourth of the world’s fresh water supply. But it 
also has pressing problems related to water: prob- 
lems of navigation, including navigation for foreign 
commerce; erosion, flood control—and even water 
supply, despite the abundance of water in the lakes 
themselves. The Michigan legislature had laid the 
groundwork for interstate action by authorizing the 
Governor to enter into a compact with the Great 
Lakes states and Ontario; a few months ago a Water 
Resources Conference of the region was held by the 
Council of State Governments. An interstate com- 
mittee then started drafting the compact and has 
completed it. The document does not provide for 
regulation—which did not seem needed in view of 
the large water supply. But it does provide means 
of cooperation for numerous objectives: stabiliza- 
tion of lake levels, deepening of harbors, action 
against erosion, uniform regulation of navigation, 
regulation of fishing, soil conservation and hydro- 
electric power. If the eight states involved adopted 
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the compact, the speaker said, an additional advan- 
tage to be expected from it would be a more effec- 
tive voice in the nation’s capital as regards the re- 
gion’s water resources. ; 

Progress in developing 2 Columbia River Basin 
compact also was reviewed in some detail. A panel 
member pointed out that in its region the major 
purposes included irrigation, electrical power, and 
handling such problems as flood control, commer- 
cial fishing, pollution control, navigation, and pro- 
tection of wild life. A draft had been developed; 
further meetings now would be held “to tear it 
apart, change it or adopt it.” The speaker expected 
that the compact would go before the legislatures 
in 1955 and that some of them would adopt it in 
the 1955 sessions. He felt there was some justice in 
criticism levelled by certain of the major newspa- 
pers on the grounds that the proposed compact .was 
advisory only, but he believed that their editorial 
writers did not appreciate the difficulties in the way 
of going farther now. “We must walk before we 
run,” he said. 

As for the development of hydroelectric power 
in the Columbia Basin, he assured his listeners from 
eastern states that the purpose isn’t to wean their 
industries to the West. “Instead, we are building 
new industries,” he said. “We do not want or need 


yours. But in creating new industries we are creat- 
ing markets, for you as well as us.” 

In the genera! discussion examples were cited of 
constructive action in different states, working alone 
and in interstate cooperation, for cleaning of 
streams, prevention of floods, production of power 
and other purposes. Existing legislation on water 
rights, and means for improving it, were discussed 
extensively. One of the members, in upholding the 
Incodel approach as compared with .FVA, observed 
that if the four states in the Incodel region had 
spent as much on their projects as they have spent 
for TVA, they would be better off today. He felt 
that for the present interstate compacts would tend 
to be recommendatory in nature rather than pro- 
viding for compulsion; but he believed that com- 
pacts—including instruments under which the fed- 
eral government and the states can cooperate—can 
accomplish as much as TVA. Court decisions, he 
added, can solve immediate interstate conflicts of 
interest, “but they do not establish the principle we 
need.” The TVA, however, also was defended fur- 
ther. The consensus seemed to be that valid ap- 
proaches to solution of water problems are varied 
and allow leeway in choice, but that America’s wa- 
ter problems have become too critical to permit 
delay or weakness in solving them. 


Luncheon Session 


ARLETON G. Howe, member of the Vermont 

Senate and Chairman of the Board of Mana- 

gers of the Council of State Governments, 
presided at a luncheon session on Friday at which 
Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman of the Board of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation and former Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration delivered a moving address on basic princi- 
ples of America’s democracy and their application 
today. Tracing the development of the American 


concept from the days of the founding fathers on, 
he emphasized our commitment to the freedom and 
dignity of man, and to the goal of full opportunity 
for each individual to develop his own capacities to 
the maximum. Mr. Hoffman underscored the need 
to maintain American freedom, including freedom 
of discussion, in the difficult situation that prevails 
today, and he saw in such liberty one of the essen- 
tial bases of our national unity. (The text of the 
address begins on page 11.) 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


rris E. Lock, member of the Texas Senate, 
presided at the Friday afternoon session, a 
panel discussion of tax and fiscal policy. 
Senator Lock opened the meeting by posing a series 
of questions for the consideration of the Assembly. 
Which level of government should finance what 
functions of government? How much should each 
support? Was the present division in spending— 
approximately $75 billion by the national govern- 


ment, $15 billion by the states and $15 billion by 
the localities—about right? Should government as 
a whole spend for all worthy causes, taxing people 
to the place where a bare limit was left for their 
livelihood? If it did would it still find other 
worthy causes that remained to be met? Should 
taxes be widely based, or not? And should we seek 
to prevent overlapping of taxes between levels of 
government? 
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Members of the panel for the session were Ken- 
neth Galbraith, Professor of Economics at Harvard 
University; Frank M. Landers, Director of the 
Budget Division, Michigan Department of Admin- 
istration; and Carl Chatters, former Director of the 
American Municipal Association. 

First considered were the current state and pros- 
pects of the economy, from which the taxes of all 
levels of government must come. A member of the 
panel characterized the economy of 194 as a good 
deal less than peak prosperity and a lot better than 
a real depression. Output was about $356 billion— 
approximately $20 billion under capacity. Unem- 
ployment had been in the neighborhood of 2.5 to 3 
million, but these figures were not so important in 
themselves, the member added, as such other factors 
as shorter hours and temporary layoffs which re- 
duced income. Investment, private housing con- 
struction and general disposable income had held 
up well, partly as the result of the tax policy of the 
national government. Areas of weakness had in- 
cluded the textile industry, dairy farming and the 
automobile industry. 

On the outlook for 1955 the panel member noted 
that he could offer only assumptions and warned 
that they could well be wrong. However, he ex- 
pected no very great change. On the one hand, he 
was not much impressed with the doctrine of those 
who had been predicting a marked upturn—for last 
spring, then summer, then fall, and now for 1955. 
It was true that there had been excess inventory, 
and this now was falling. But the relatively lower 
level of recent activity might bring lower invest- 
ment. Justification was lacking, as he saw it, for the 
“automatic upturn theory.” On the other hand, he 
did not see a bad downfall coming next year, such 
as some had predicted on the basis of “‘a vague no- 
tion that a bad depression is long overdue.” “I'd 
rule that out,” the speaker said. For one thing, we 
have such “built-in stabilizers” as social security, the 
farm program, the income tax itself. The corporate 
structure is much better than it was in the early 30's. 
There is a firm underpinning of military spending. 
And in both great political parties there is a much 
stronger general determination than then to act 
against depression if it comes and more knowledge 
of what to do. 

He observed that the national economy, once it is 
set on a given course, is likely to stay there longer 
than used to be the case or was commonly expected. 
“We can no longer rely on the kind of cyclical turns 
we used to study at school,” he summarized. All in 
all, he thought continuation of “the present 
plateau” the most likely assumption. Offering a 
“moral judgment,” he added that he didn’t consider 
this level—though above what anyone expected a 
few years ago—good enough. He would be disturbed 
if distinct growth were long delayed, and he felt 


that a “healthy state of dissatisfaction is in the best 
American tradition.” 


5 = focus next was placed upon state govern- 
mental finance. A panel member summarized that 
the end of World War II found the states in fine 
financial condition, with sizable cash reserves, but 
that the end of the war opened floodgates which 
caused state expenditures to rise rapidly. From $5.2 
billion in 1946 state governmental expenditures had 
risen to $14.7 billion in 1953. The latter figure was 
4 per cent of the gross national product of $365 
billion. State and local taxes, however, as pointed 
out in a recent report of the Chase National bank, 
were less in burden than in 1930. 

On the basis of present indications, he continued, 
state governmental expenditures could only be ex- 
pected to rise. Bulging classrooms, inadequate high- 
ways, crowded hospitals, crowded prisons, all showed 
the need. Could the bill be paid? A recent study by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report had pointed to a possible gross national 
product of $535 billion in 1965. If, as in 1953, they 
represented 4 per cent of the gross national product, 
state governmental expenditures then would come 
to $21.4 billion. Other indices made it not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that state tax collections then 
would run between $16 billion and $20 billion, as 
compared with slightly more than $10.5 billion in 
1953- On balance, if the economy advanced in the 
manner indicated, the member saw no serious prob- 
lem for the states in financing their “normal operat- 
ing and capital expenditure programs.” But it was 
his view that they were unlikely to be able to fi- 
nance the “large emergency or backlog expendi- 
tures.” He cited in particular very large backlog 
needs in highways and school construction at the 
elementary, secondary and higher levels, which 
called for billions of dollars in annual expenditure 
for some years to come, over and above current 
normal expenses. To provide the needed funds, the 
states would have either heavily to increase their 
borrowing or substantially to increase taxes. Re- 
strictions in effect closely limit the borrowing possi- 
bilities, he said; and he felt that the tax possibilities 
also were much limited by interstate competition to 
hold and build up industries. It was his view that if 
one state sought to increase its taxes to the extent 
that would finance the school and highway backlog 
construction it needed, it would risk losing indus- 
tries to a more favorable tax climate. In summary, 
he held that the states could and should raise the 
revenues “‘to finance their presently expanding nor- 
mal levels of services” and that the federal govern- 
ment should supply the funds periodically required 
to finance backlog or emergency needs. 
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State-local aspects of state finance next received 
special attention. A member of the panel empha- 
sized that the states occupy the strategic place in the 
state-federal-local structure. Comparing the whole 
structure to a vast railroad network, he said the 
states “control the switches.”” The member favored 
decentralized government, to the extent feasible, 
and he underlined that if decentralization is desired 
it should apply “down to the local level as well as 
from the federal government to the states.” He 
added, however, that the public revenue problem 
has been altered by the country’s maturing economy 
and by the increasing mobility of persons, personal 
property and industry, with the result that some 
taxes can not be applied by local governments, and 
some types “not even by the states.” But, said the 
speaker, perhaps the “greatest depressant to state 
and local revenues” lies in the sheer weight of fed- 
eral taxation. 

Too often, in his view, a group arguing for a 
grant-in-aid does not really want “to equalize, sta- 
bilize or stimulate’; it just wants more money—and 
that is the result. ‘““Grants-in-aid are out of bounds 
in some states and for some activities,” he said, “and 
threaten the financial security of state government 
itself.” 

Suggesting a series of means for improvement in 
state-local relations, the speaker urged, among other 
objectives, that the states keep themselves fiscally 
strong; that they rid their constitutions of any debt 


limits that make state and local governments impo- 
tent; that they give local government, particularly 
in metropolitan areas, fiscal authority to meet their 
own problems; that they make grants, based on the 
superior taxing power of the states, as broad 
grants, related to the work to be done and the 
costs involved, not just on a “per capita bird-shot 
basis”; and that they make better use of county 
government. 

In the discussion that followed a nuinber of mem- 
bers underlined their concern over growth of fed- 
eral grants. “We of the states put into the federal 
government immensely more money than we get 
back,” was one of the comments. “I am not in favor 
of letting George do it. Let us do the states’ own 
jobs in the states.”” Another member, commenting 
on the proposal by one of the panel that the federal 
government provide the funds for emergency and 
backlog tasks, said that if adopted this would lead 
to more federal controls, which all of the states 
oppose. Warning also was voiced that the states 
should not make great further increase in federal 
grants inevitable by underestimating their own tax 
potential; “tax competition” between states was not 
as important in affecting the location of industries, 
it was said, as many people had believed. 

Discussion likewise was extensive on means of im- 
proving local tax assessment and on recent prog- 
ress of a number of states in bringing such improve- 
ment about. 


Suggested State Legislation for 1955 


IDNEY CLIFFORD, Commissioner on Uniform 
State Laws, Rhode Island, and Chairman of 
the Council’s Drafting Committee of State 
Officials, then briefly discussed the committee’s new 
report, Suggested State Legislation, Program for 
1955, copies of which were before the members of 
the Assembly. He explained how the Drafting Com- 
mittee is formed and how it operates, then sum- 


marized the scope of this report, with its concrete 
proposals that will be before all of the legislatures 
of 1955. Mr. Clifford suggested that members of the 
General Assembly examine the report individually 
to determine which of its proposals may be useful 
in their own states. 

(Summaries of some of the new proposals are on 
page 4.) 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


HALE Brake, State Treasurer of Michigan, 
presided at the Saturday morning session, 

a panel discussion of problems in elemen- 

tary and secondary education. Mr. Brake, who long 
has been a leader in citizenship education in his 
own state, emphasized that, while pursuing the 
other ends of schooling, we must not fail to train 
the young in the business of self-government. A 


survey by the Council of State Governments, he 
pointed out, had shown that good things were be- 
ing done in the states in this regard. Mr. Brake re- 
viewed Michigan’s citizenship education programs 
in particular and commended expansion of similar 
projects elsewhere. 

Members of the panel for the session were J. 
Kenneth Little, Deputy Commissioner, United 
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States Office of Education; Finis Engleman, Con- 
necticut Commissioner of Education; Robert A. 
Ainsworth, Jr., member of the Louisiana Senate; 
and Warren L. Wood, Speaker of the Illinois House 
of Representatives. 

Summarizing immediate problems in the public 
schools, one panel member said that, although the 
American people have built the finest educational 
system the world has seen, too many students are 
in crowded classrooms or in one-half-day or one- 
third-day sessions; that too many are getting their 
instruction from teachers inadequately qualified; 
and that too many are stopping school too soon. 
Children are being born faster than schools are 
being built, he continued; school enrollment has 
been rising rapidly and will continue to rise—in the 
elementary schools at a rate of about 1 million a 
year, to an indicated total of 29.4 million in 1960, 
and in the high schools to about 8.2 million in that 
year as compared with 5.7 million in 1950. School 
construction had lagged during the 30's and 40’s, 
first due to lack of money during the depression, 
then because of lack of materials during the war. 
More serious, a larger number of qualified teachers 
were leaving the profession than entering it—due 
in part to higher salaries in other work, due in part, 
the speaker added, to poor facilities in some of the 
schools. He estimated the current shortage of quali- 
fied elementary teachers at 125,000 and pointed to 
school building needs measured in the billions of 
dollars. The state governments have been acting to 
improve the schools through large increases in fi- 
nancial support, better school district organization 
and other means, he summarized; yet—though the 
situation was uneven, and the schools were in fine 
condition in some places—the over-all situation was 
arresting. The member was certain of one thing— 
that the American people wanted good schools, and 
he believed that they would find the way to secure 
them. 


A NOTHER member of the panel emphasized it was 
the states that had created the free public schools. 
rhe legislatures also had decided that, although 
education was the responsibility of the states, it 
should be delegated to the local communities. Now 
problems arose that complicated old patterns both 
of finance and operation; communities were much 
more interdependent, and local tax bases were in- 
sufficient to carry their former share of the school 
finance load. However, he was convinced that none 
of the current problems was too difficult. “When we 
realize that double-shift, crowded classrooms hurt 
a child’s education—that children are individuals 
and that individuals cannot be taught in classes as 
large as those that have become common now—then 


we will end these conditions,” he said. He doubted 
that the tax level was any real barrier; in his own 
state a small percentage of tax money went to edu- 
cation. There and in the country at large, he con- 
tinued, production has risen so greatly that, despite 
the tax rises, much more is left after taxes than be- 
fore; he was satisfied that the people would pay the 
bill if the facts were presented to them adequately. 

Another member, agreeing that the states should 
contribute more, pointed out that per capita capac- 
ity varies from state to state. In his own state, he il- 
lustrated, 3.3 per cent of the income went to educa- 
tion, which represented a much heavier effort than 
that in various other states. Its expenditures had 
resulted in large advances for the schools. Yet today 
it was estimated that his state alone needed $383 
million in new school construction by 1960. He was 
convinced that, in his own commonwealth and in 
others, legislators would need to “raise their sights.” 
Each level of government, like the whole people, 
had its interest in education, he said. The nation 
was concerned, as well as the localities and the 
states. “One nation after another has been wrecked 
because it drew its leaders only from one class of the 
people,” he said, citing one of the reasons. “Only 
education for all can prevent this, can draw the 
leadership from the great mass of the people.” 

A fourth member of the panel observed that he, 
like the school experts, wanted the best for the 
schools, and he complimented “lobbyists” in the 
educational profession who strive for perfection. 
Without them, progress would be impossible. But 
he felt that some definition of terms was necessary. 
What did we mean by “good common school edu- 
cation”? Both food: and transportation now were 
included, and he wondered whether clothing was 
finally to be added. In the states generally the legis- 
latures had been ingenious in finding more money 
for the schools; in his own state the appropriation 
had risen from $27 million to $167 million in 
twenty years. Equal ingeniousness on the part of the 
school experts would now be appreciated, he added, 
in reducing the complexity of the educational prob- 
lem. He raised the question, for example, whether 
the teacher shortage might be alleviated through 
modern communications, by which the best of in- 
structors could be made available, on television, not 
to a class of thirty students but to many more. The 
speaker emphasized that he was not hostile to the 
educators, and he was confident that legislatures 
would continue to be resourceful in finding money 
for education. Together, he was convinced, con- 
scientious legislators and members of the educa- 
tional profession could find the answers needed. 

In the ensuing discussion initial attention went 
to the question whether school plant should stand 
idle three months of the year. In this connection an 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Twelfth 


General Assembly of the States 


Chicago, Illinois, December 4, 1954 


Civil Defense 

The Twelfth Biennial General Assembly of the States 
urges that all states which have not yet adopted the 
Model Interstate Civil Defense Compact do so as soon 
as possible without change in the language thereof. We 
particularly urge those states which have not entered any 
civil defense compact arrangements to take immediate 
steps to this end. 

The Council of State Governments and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration are requested to promote 
the accomplishment of the purposes of this resolution. 


Higher Education 

A wave of young men and women soon will engulf 
our institutions of higher education. The first “war 
babies” will enter college in 1958. Enrollments are ex- 
pected to more than triple in one state, to increase more 
than 50 per cent in thirty-two states, and to increasé 
more than 25 per cent in all but three of the remaining 
states before the bulge is contained. 

One half of our present college and university students 
go to state institutions. This Twelfth General Assembly 
of the States urges all state legislatures and Governors 
to plan for the heavy burden fast coming upon them. 

We are glad to applaud the success that has attended 
regional interstate compacts on higher education in the 
South and West, and we note with interest the pending 
activities in developing similar interstate arrangements 
in New England and the Midwest. We urge the con 
tinued expansion of such cooperation among all the 
states in fostering higher education. 

Furthermore, the Assembly notes that private institu 
tions of higher learning are now generally hard pressed 
to meet their operations in this important public respon- 
sibility. These private institutions, while exempt from 
local property taxes and state and federal income taxes, 
are nevertheless burdened by substantial federal excise 
taxes and some state sales or excise taxes. Although pub 
lic institutions are able to provide self-financing educa 
tional facilities like dormitories through low rate, tax 
exempt revenue bonds, this low rate, tax exempt bond 
ing is not presently available to our private colleges, and 
their dormitory construction programs are greatly in 
arrears. 

It is the judgment of this Assembly that every sound 
means of assistance and encouragement should be ex- 
tended to our private colleges and universities to aid 
them in meeting a part of the increasing demand for 
higher education. The part that the private colleges are 
unable to meet will fall more heavily upon the states. 
Complete tax exemption for bona fide educational pur 
poses and tax exempt financing for equally bona fide 


operations would avoid any possible direct interference 
with private educational policy. 

The Assembly urges the states and the national gov- 
ernment to grant whole tax relief for private colleges 
and universities for their operations and financing of 
bona fide, non-profit, educational contributions to the 
public responsibility. 


Water Conservation 

The various problems relating to the use and conserva- 
tion of water resources and rights thereto need review 
and possibly revision in the light of increasing demands 
upon water resources. The Twelfth General Assembly 
of the States requests that the Council of State Govern- 
ments and its Drafting Committee of State Officials con- 
sider recommendations, including model legislation, as to 
the improvement of state water law. This consideration 
shall include, among other things, appraisal of the merits 
and applicability of the various legal doctrines relating 
to water rights and the possible evolution of new legal 
principles in this field and development of legislation 
fostering watershed organization for management pur- 
poses. 


Atomic Energy 

The Congress of the United States has authorized the 
use of atomic power for peacetime purposes by the 
enactment of Public Law 703, approved by the President 
on August go, 1954. With the assistance of federal funds, 
private enterprise and private philanthropies have un 
dertaken studies of peacetime uses of atomic energy 
including the use of nuclear reactors. Informed sources 
predict that significant developments may take place in 
the near future. 

The Twelfth General Assembly of the States requests 
the Council of State Governments to study the role 
which the states should play in the development and 
regulation of such sources of power by public utilities, 
giving consideration to the traditional methods of pub- 
lic utility regulation now prevailing in the states and the 
possibility of integrated power resources, and to the use 
of such interstate arrangement as may seem appropriate 
to meet the problems created by this new source of 
energy. 

The Assembly further requests that the findings and 
recommendations of the study be reported to the next 
meeting of the Board of Managers. 


Interstate Compacts Relating to Water Resources 
The use, development and conservation of water re- 

sources are becoming a matter of ever greater signifi- 

cance in all parts of the country. States are demonstrat- 
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ing a growing awareness of their responsibilities in this 
field, as evidenced among other things by the proposed 
Columbia, Missouri, Tennessee and Great Lakes Basin 
Compacts. 

The Twelfth Biennial General Assembly of the States 
commends these efforts and recommends that the appro- 
priate states give consideration to the enactment of these 
compacts. Prompt consent to these compacts by the Con- 
gress of the United States would greatly facilitate inter- 
state cooperation in the water resource field. Active in- 
terest and participation of federal agencies in the evolu- 
tion and implementation of a cooperative water resource 
program and compacts is considered to be essential by 
this Assembly. 


International Use of Compacts 


Cooperation with friendly nations has become a mat- 
ter of primary concern to the safety, welfare and pros- 
perity of the United States. Such cooperation may be of 
increasing importance in regard to subjects falling within 
the normal purview of state activities. The United States 
Constitution specifically provides a means for state coop- 
eration with foreign nations via interstate compacts and 
agreements, and existing state laws and administrative 
machinery may be of great value in furthering such 
cooperation. 

The Twelfth General Assembly of the States favors 
exploration of the possibilities of utilizing the compact 
device as a method of effecting greater and broader co- 
operation in appropriate fields through agreement be- 
tween the states of the Union and friendly foreign powers 
and their subdivisions. Since increasingly close coopera- 
tion between the United States and Canada and Mexico 
is necessary and desirable for their mutual safety, welfare 
and prosperity, and many of the subjects of fruitful co- 
operation, such as civil defense, forest fire protection and 
control, conservation, use and development of water 
and other resources are in whole or in part within the 
normal purview of state activity in the United States; 
and since agreements between the states and appropriate 
Canadian and Mexican authorities would provide the 
most effective device yet found for the handling of some 
of these problems on an intergovernmental basis, the 
Governments of Canada and Mexico are hereby re- 
quested to give earnest and sympathetic consideration to 
means of effectuating appropriate Canadian and Mexican 
participation in such agreements, including existing in- 
terstate compacts on those subjects mentioned in this 
resolution and any future compacts in these or other 
fields which may be of mutual benefit and advantage. 

The Assembly urges that the Government of the 
United States be requested to use its good offices to bring 
about such Canadian and Mexican participation in in- 
terstate compacts. 


Highways 

The Twelfth Biennial General Assembly of the States 
fully realizes the importance of the national road build- 
ing program, calling for the construction of an adequate 
interstate highway system, which was formulated by a 
Special Committee of the Governors’ Conference at the 
request of the President of the United States. 

The Assembly recommends that careful study be given 


to this program and, further, that proposals for joint 
federal-state financing of the program fully réflect the 
ability of the several states to contribute to the costs of 


the program. 


Appreciation 

The Twelfth General Assembly of the States expresses 
its gratitude to the State of Illinois for the warm wel- 
come which has been extended to all delegates to this 
conference. We are especially indebted to Governor 
William G. Stratton, to the Honorable Bernice: T. Van 
der Vries, Chairman, and to the members of the Illinois 
Commission on Intergovernmental Cooperation. 

We extend our sincere thanks and appreciation to the 
Honorable James B. Conant, United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, and to the Honorable Paul Hoff- 
man, Chairman of the Board, Studebaker-Packard Cor- 
poration, our distinguished and honored guest speakers, 
for their most challenging addresses. 

We are grateful to the Honorable Dan Thornton, 
Governor of Colorado, to the Honorable Robert F. Ken- 
non, Governor of Louisiana, and to the other officers 
and the Executive Committee of the Council of State 
Governments for planning and carrying out the program 
of this conference. We wish particularly to express our 
appreciation to the presiding officers and to the speakers 
for their contribution to the success of the conference. 


Council of State Governments 


The forty-eight states of the United States a number 
of years ago organized the Council of State Governments, 
and the Council since its inception has performed all 
duties assigned to it with dispatch and efficiency to the 
great benefit of all states of the Union. 

The Twelfth Biennial General Assembly of the States 
has experienced a feeling of keen interest by representa- 
tives of the forty-eight states in the general activities of 
the Council of State Governments. Through the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, the Conference of Chief Justices, the Na- 
tional Association of State Budget Officers, the National 
Association of Secretaries of State, the Parole and Proba- 
tion Compact Administrators’ Association, the National 
Association of State Purchasing Officials, the National 
Association of Legislative Service Agencies, and the Na- 
tion Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, a closer cooperation is evidenced on the part of 
the states towards the solving of mutual problems of 
state and federal government: 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved by the representatives 
here assembled: 

1. That a vote of confidence be expressed in the 
Council of State Governments, to the efficient staff of 
experts, the secretaries and personnel, in their endeavors 
to improve the processes of democracy through the prep- 
aration of laws, the coordination of ideas, the planning 
of assemblies, and the many other activities required in 
the perpetuation of local self-government through the 
governments of the forty-eight states. 

2. That this Assembly does, by a rising vote, express 
its approbation and encouragement to the Council of 
State Governments and its staff for their excellent lead- 
ership. 
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Report on Germany 

(Continued from page 10) 
1953 elections is of major importance in assessing 
Germany today, and was a tribute to the effective 
leadership of Chancellor Adenauer and the work 
of his cabinet during the first four years of the 
existence of the Federal Republic. But what is even 
more significant is the fundamental attachment of 
the German people irrespective of party to a fed- 
eralized republican form of government based on 
democratic principles; one manifestation was the 
failure of either right radical parties or the Com- 
munists to place a single member in the Bundestag. 
The result of the latest elections in Bavaria and 
Hesse reveal that, in spite of minor fluctuations, the 
general trend toward political moderation con- 
tinues. Naturally, there is opposition. But such 
opposition as exists today is, in general, not directed 
against the principles and structure of the new 
republic but against certain policies of the govern- 
ment. 

A second major difference between 1925 and 
1954 is the attitude of the Germans towards the 
immediate past and their hopes for the future. 
Seven years after the end of World War I one could 
hardly discuss any political problem in Germany 
without becoming involved in an endless debate 
about the origins of the World War, who had in 
fact won it or lost it, and the role of the founders 
of the Weimar Republic in the disturbances which 
followed on the heels of the Armistice in November, 
1918. The stab in the back legend about the liberals 
and Socialists confronted one at every turn. Indeed, 
this deep concern with the immediate past led 
many Germans to distrust the Weimar Republic 
and to hate the democratic and socialist parties. 
Today there is no doubt about who lost World 
War II. One very rarely hears any discussions of 
the events of 1933 to 1945. I won’t say that there 
may not be groups of former Nazis here and there 
who look back with nostalgia and possibly with 
satisfaction to the days when they were in power, 
or who have day dreams of a comeback, but the 
results of the last election show that the over- 
whelming majority of the German people are now 
repudiating the extremists of both the right and 
the left. In fact the leaders of the major parties in 
the coalition as well as of the Social Democratic 
party (the opposition) are men who do not hesitate 
in their public speeches to condemn the Nazi re- 
gime and the internal as well as the foreign policy 
of Hitler. The most recent example of this new 
spirit was demonstrated in Berlin where the city 
parliament passed last week unanimously a censure 
resolution. This resolution condemned the use of 
strong-arm tactics by a campaigning party as remin- 
iscent of those employed by the Nazis. 


The New German Army 


hen LET me pause to express My views on a 
subject which is of vital interest to every one in 
this room tonight. I have spoken of the plans for a 
new German army which are now being actively con- 
sidered in Bonn. Even to mention a German army 
must awaken unpleasant memories among many of 
my hearers. Even a superficial memory of Germany 
during the Weimar and Hitler times is sufficient to 
make one automatically apprehensive when such 
phrases as a German General Staff and a German 
Army fall upon one’s ears. Now the interesting 
thing to me is the fact that many leading German 
political figures in all parties are concerned with 
building a new military tradition in Germany. 
They may not agree in all their different analyses 
of the failures of the past. Nevertheless I believe a 
majority of the responsible people in Germany to- 
day would be clearly on the side of those who feel 
that the new German military establishment must 
be basically different from the old. They feel, first 
of all, that it must be under civilian control to a 
far greater degree than was true even in the Weimar 
Republic days; secondly that the whole spirit of the 
Army should be one in which an individual soldier 
may still remain an individual without interfering 
with the efficiency of his organization as a potential 
fighting unit. 

An important member of the Bundestag asked me 
not long ago whether in his and his colleagues’ ef- 
forts to create a new type of German army he could 
count on American backing. I assured him on that 
point that there could be no question of the atti 
tude of my government. In this connection let me 
remind you that the plans which were discussed for 
many months in the German capital were the plans 
for the creation of a European army in which the 
largest German contingents would be a division. As 
more than one German has said to me ruefully in 
the last few weeks, we did not want a German na- 
tional army, but if we are to do our part in defend- 
ing Europe, it now seems that there is no alternative. 


I REALIZE that I am repeating opinions rather than 
reporting facts. Nevertheless the earnestness of the 
discussion in Germany on the problem of a demo- 
cratic army is very heartening. The leaders whose 
duty it is to create this army do not seem to me to 
be naive, but fully aware of the dangers and difficul- 
ties. They seem to be determined to create an army 
which is the servant of a democratic state rather 
than the master of the state or the tool of a reckless 
dictator. Not only among the leaders but with the 
public in general and among the young men who 
will serve in this army this subject is one of very 
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wide discussion. They are anxious to learn from our 
own experiences and that of other democratic states. 
I believe that our understanding and support can 
exert a very real influence in the German effort to 
break with what was evil and dangerous in its past 
military tradition. 


The Nation Looks to the Future 


i. GENERAL, then the eyes of most of the Germans 
today are focused not on the past but on the fu- 
ture; and this future they envisage as something dif- 
ferent from anything in their past. If one defines a 
progressive as a man who looks towards a new and 
better future and a reactionary as one who looks 
longingly to the past, then I think it would be fair 
to say that the prevailing attitude in the German 
Federal Republic today is a progressive attitude. 
Certainly there are relatively few reactionaries who 
are longing to turn back the clock of history. 

When I first arrived in Germany early in 1953, | 
was amazed to find how widely the plans for Euro- 
pean integration were being discussed and with 
what degree of confidence the German leaders 
looked forward to the development of a new Eu- 
rope. To be sure, the spokesmen for the Social 
Democratic Party, the opposition party, opposed the 
formation of a European Defense Community, but 
being democratic and Western-oriented, even they 
had their plans for close military and economic co- 
operation between a large group of Western Euro- 
pean nations. 

Summing up my observations, I venture to say 
that the political balance of the new Germany is 
sound. The prospects are good for the present polit 
ical stability to continue. It is predicated, however, 
on a number of prerequisites. 

First of all, it depends on the continuing exist- 
ence of an effective political leadership loyally de- 
voted to the principles of democratic government, 
friendly to the West and uncompromisingly op- 
posed to any form of political or military adven- 
turism. Such men are now at the helm of the Fed- 


eral Republic. President Heuss and Chancellor.’ 


Adenauer are known to all of you as stalwart pro- 
tagonists of democracy and European unity. But 
while they are known as such inside and outside 
Germany, it is reassuring that they are surrounded 
and supported by men whose belief in these aims is 
no less profound than theirs. The newly elected 
President of the Bundestag, Eugen Gerstenmaier, a 
member of the Evangelical faith, a democrat of the 
Swabian tradition, accepted his office with the 
words of the honorary President over the opening 
session of the First Bundestag, Paul Loebe. “Ger- 
many,” he said, “wants to become a sincere peace- 
loving member of the United States of Europe, with 
the same rights and obligations as every other mem- 


ber. In our basic law we renounced in advance some 
national sovereign rights in order to make possible 
this greater governmeiital structure which is a de- 
mand of history and we shall not be frightened away 
from our goal by any initial difficulties.” 

As long as this spirit prevails in responsible Ger- 
man circles, I am confident European unity has not 
lost its chance for realization. 


The Future Depends on Cooperation 


i ee SECOND prerequisite for the continuation of 
political stability is the maintenance of friendly 
and cooperative relationships with the democratic 
nations of the West. Here I am not thinking merely 
of official governmental and diplomatic relations. 
I am referring to the total scale of normal contacts, 
in the political, commercial, scientific and cultural 
area. These are the contacts which permit a genuine 
give and take between citizens of different coun- 
tries. The exchange-of-persons program with Ger- 
many has proved to be an excellent medium to pro- 
mote understanding and cooperation between the 
United States and Germany. It has brought thou- 
sands of Germans to this country and it has per- 
mitted large numbers of Americans to travel and 
study in Germany. The Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Navigation recently signed by Secretary 
Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer is another example 
of a continuing effort not only to “normalize” rela- 
tions between the two nations but to spark the ini- 
tiative of private citizens in supplementing the work 
of their governments. This treaty and also the Dou- 
ble Tax Treaty which will go into effect this year 
embody the most liberal and advanced policy for 
international protection of foreign investment yet 
devised. Moreover, the performance of the govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic under the London 
Debt Settlement in assuming its responsibility and 
in actually meeting payments against the pre-war 
debts, encourages us to believe that the Federal Re- 
public will carry out these treaties in the same con- 
structive and cooperative spirit. 1 might even go 
further and say that, in the light of this record of 
performance, the climate for foreign investments - 
had greatly improved, which is a major objective 
of U. S. foreign economic policy and augurs well 
for the expansion of U. S. investments in Germany 
and in other countries. 


“ 


The Soviet Threat 


Lan rHIRD prerequisite for political stability is the 
absence of external and internal influences de- 
signed to disturb existing positive relations between 
Germany and her allies. Here the most formidable 
single threat is the unceasing effort by the Soviet 
Union to draw the Federal Republic into its orbit 
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or, failing this, to prevent Germany’s association 
with the West. It is my personal belief that the fal 
lacy and futility of Soviet policy was proved at Paris. 
With the ratification of the Paris Agreement one of 
the most telling defeats the Soviet Union has yet 
suffered within the cold war will have been con- 
summated. Whether this defeat will produce a 
change in the Soviet strategy is, of course, subject to 
conjecture. In the increased strength of the Western 
position and in the obvious futility of Soviet wedge- 
driving, I believe, lies the hope for a change. As far 
as this government is concerned, we will not relax 
our efforts to drive home the utter senselessness and 
inhumanity of Soviet policy in Germany. This ap 
plies first of all to the Soviet policy of keeping Ger- 
many divided. The reunification of Germany re- 
mains one of the foremost objectives of United 
States policy. In pursuing this objective the United 
States Government does not alone follow a humani- 
tarian impulse but also a sober political reflection. 
For unless and until the problem of German unity 
is solved in accordance with the most elementary 
laws of human nature and international conduct, 
we will not have reached the end of the road to 
security and peace. 

I shall withstand the temptation of concluding 
my speech with an assurance that a complete defeat 
of the Soviet’s intentions toward Germany is in 
sight, nor do I want to minimize the difficult prob- 
lems and the dangers which lie ahead. We are, how 
ever, gradually, painfully and patiently, moving to- 
ward our goal. The year 1954 that is now drawing 
to a close has brought us a decisive step forward. 
We have succeeded in removing a number of seri- 
ous obstacles. We are stronger than we were at the 
beginning of the year. | am not thinking of physi- 
cal strength alone, I am speaking of the strength 
that comes from unity of purpose. The Paris agree- 
ments manifest this strength. They have enlarged 
decisively the margin of our security and they per- 
mit us to look toward 1955 with high hopes of con- 
tinuing progress. 


For Americans: 
Unfinished Business 


(Continued from page 13) 


scribed in his book, ‘Freedom Against Itself.” The 
survey shows that of 1,012 major inventions, dis- 
coveries and innovations in the world since 1750, 
the United States has been responsible for almost 
twice as many as any other nation. 

Any study of the contributions of America’s gen- 
erations is bound to show that we have made most 
spectacular progress in the past fifty years. We have 
taken tremendous strides materially, intellectually 
and spiritually. We have developed an immense in- 
dustrial capacity, we have worked wonders with out 


natural resources, we have put science to work 
bringing better living to our people in countless 
ways. We have made not only education, but highe» 
education, available to all our youth. As we have in- 
creased our wealth, we have brought about a much 
broader distribution of our wealth among our peo- 
ple. And spiritually, we have made much progress 
in developing not simply tolerance but respect foi 
the dignity, the beliefs and stout faiths of others, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. 


‘ 
hes N witH these accomplishments of the past half 
century, however, we have much to do. A very spe- 
cial responsibility rests on this generation. Along 
with all the usual impediments to progress, we are 
faced now with the menace of tyrannical interna- 
tional communism. The task of continuing toward 
the great goal of our society now includes the chal- 
lenge of defending against this menace at the same 
time we hold fast to the basic concepts that have 
made our progress possible. 

We not only must understand our way of life, 
hold fast to it, and explain it to others, but we must 
demonstrate by action that this society of ours can 
do more for more people than any other kind in the 
world. This calls for dedicated protection of our 
basic freedoms. If ever there was a time when the 
American climate should be encouraging to the cre- 
ative minds, the innovators and the entrepreneurs 
among us, it is here and now. If ever there was a 
time when we should fight against the deadly in- 
fluence of those who seek to force conformity upon 
us, it is today. President Eisenhower made this point 
with great clarity in a speech at Columbia Univer- 
sity this year, when he said: 

“Here in America we are descended in blood 
and in spirit from revolutionaries and rebels— 
men and women who dared to dissent from ac- 
cepted doctrine. As their heirs, may we never 
confuse honest dissent with disloyal subver- 
sion. Without exhaustive debate—even heated 
debate—of ideas and programs, free govern- 
ment would weaken and wither. But if we al- 
low ourselves to be persuaded that every indi- 
vidual—or party—that takes issue with our con- 
viction is necessarily wicked or treasonous— 
then indeed we are approaching the end of 
freedom’s road.” 

This, I believe, is a statement to which every 
American should subscribe. We need to make it 
clear that any form of totalitarianism, outside or in- 
side our country, is in diametric opposition to what 
we want here, what we stand for here. 

We have unfinished business to attend to—and in 
its entirety it is the most demanding business of our 
lives. 
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As we go about it, there is one great fact that 
stands out above all else. It is that whatever changes 
come to us materially and physically—atomic energy 
and all—the important thing in America is people. 
Any action that government takes that enhances 
equality and certainty of opportunity squares with 
our goal. Anything that is paternalistic and tends to 
make wards of people moves contrary to it and is 
dangerous. 

We ourselves, if we are to measure up, must indi- 
vidually keep driving toward the great aim our fore- 
fathers gave us. If we meet this responsibility, if we 
keep this concept at the forefront of our minds, we 
shall demonstrate to the world the true reason why 
America is great, and we shall make sure that that 
greatness and glory continue into the future. 


State Government: 
Its Task and Its Opportunity 
(Continued from page 16) 


of the states. Can and will the states do their part 
of these jobs? Can and will they provide the expan- 
sion in state action that the needs prescribe and the 
public demands? I think they can. I am confident 
they will. The major question is how! Three ways 
suggest themselves: 

First, through organized, adequate and _intelli- 
gent planning. When all of the states collectively 
were spending around one-half billion dollars a 
year for all activities, we could perhaps afford the 
luxury of “playing by ear.” But not today. State 
government is big business. In most of the states it 
is the biggest business in the state. Common, ordi- 
nary horse sense dictates that we think ahead and 
plan ahead as practically every small business has 
long learned to be necessary—and as the govern- 
ments of the states increasingly are doing today. 

Second, we need to make our state governments 
the most effective operating mechanisms we can pro- 
duce. The states have made much progress in this 
respect in recent years. A number of them have ac 
complished important constitutional reforms, and 
many more are considering doing the same. Several 
states have lengthened the terms of their Governors, 
reorganized departments, and additional measures 
are being adopted in all parts of the country to im- 
prove executive organization and administration. 
State budgetary control, centralized purchasing and 
improved financial administration have been areas 
of marked advance. 

On the legislative side improvements have in- 
cluded adoption of annual sessions in certain states 
where this is needed, reapportionment of legislative 
districts, increase in legislative salaries in a number 
of states, reduction in the numbers of legislative 


committees and the addition or strengthening of im- 
portant legislative service agencies. 

Similar advances have taken place in the judici- 
ary—the establishment of administrative officers for 
the courts, the coordination of judicial operation, 
more adequate salaries for judges and the establish- 
ment of modern methods for selection and tenure. 

All of these developments indicate an awareness 
on the part of citizens generally of the importance 
of state government and the necessity for making it 
an efficient agency for service and for keeping it 
abreast of modern times. 

Third, and most difhicult—the financial problem: 
where are the states to get the money? That, of 
course, raises the dificult and dangerous subject of 
taxation. 

The states, if they are to perform adequately their 
traditional and historic task, are going to need more 
money. I think, however, that it has been demon- 
strated in many states and in hundreds of localities 
throughout the country that our citizenry is willing 
to provide additional and necessary funds for needed 
services when they are convinced that they are effi- 
ciently and economically administered. I wonder if 
too many of us in these days and times and under 
existing circumstances do not suffer from psycho- 
logical barriers with respect to taxes. I wonder if 
here again it is not true, as it has been in the past in 
many other fields, that the people are way ahead of 
the government. I just wonder—and I realize that 
that might be heresy! 


S. cH 1s the broad nature of the issue posed for 
state government in the next few, very few, years— 
an issue of expansion, of sound economy, of taxa- 
tion, of effective administration and of the future of 
our federal system. With competent and intelligent 
planning; with efficient, economical and honest ad- 
ministration; and with an adequate educational pro- 
gram to acquaint citizens with the needs and also to 
maintain their control of their government; and 
with our rapidly increasing population and expand- 
ing economy, I believe the people of this country 
will want, in fact insist upon, the maintenance of 
their states as effective instrumentalities of govern- 
ment and will willingly provide the wherewithal so 
to do. Why do I believe this? Over a period of many 
years, in good times and bad, I have seen the states 
rise to the occasions. 

Many years ago, one of this country’s great states- 
men, Elihu Root said—“If the powers of the states 
are to be preserved and their authority is to con- 
tinue, the states must exercise their powers. The 
only way to maintain the powers of government is 
to govern.” 

True forty-five years ago; equally true today. Let’s 
get at it. 





Twelfth General Assembly 
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educator said the idea of operating the schools on a 
year-round basis, with staggered nine-months terms, 
had large potentialities—but also large complica- 
tions, particularly because of the summer plans of 
parents and families. Formulas for state aid and for 
foundation programs also received extensive dis 
cussion. Much concern then was focussed on the 
question whether too much educational money is 
not being spent on non-educational purposes, espe- 
cially athletics. 

“The athletic tail is wagging the school and col 
lege dog,” one of the members summarized. “It’s not 
important any more to make a ‘1’ in trigonometry. 
Ihe football player is the hero. We have lowered 
our standards.”’ Now, with the great need for school 
buildings, and the difficulties that will be encoun 


tered at best in securing enough of them, he said, 
the educational system cannot afford the “athletic 
cancer” that has grown into it. Other members 
agreed that here was a question for close attention 
by local school boards and state legislatures. It was 
also recognized that this, like many other problems 
of education, goes back to the people. “The schools 
belong to them. To a large extent they become 
what the people want.” But it was reiterated that 
state officials, legislators and educators, in view ol 
the extraordinary needs now apparent, must give 
the people the best leads—and the best schools—ol 
which they are capable. 

At the conclusion of the discussion on education 
Senator Howe, Chairman of the Board of Managers 
of the Council, called for the report of the Resolu 
tions Committee of the General Assembly. The re 
port was read and adopted. (For text of the resolu 
tions see page 27.) The General 
adjourned. 


”. Assembly then 
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Idaho Highway Safety.—Governor Len Jordan of 
Idaho has ordered that his emergency law enforcement 
fund be put into use to pay the salaries of five mor« 
traffic patrolmen in order to reduce the mounting hazard 
of traffic on the state highways. This will coincide with 
the start of statewide use by the state police of radar 


speed-control devices 


New York Geological Survey.—The New York Thru 
way has brought an unusual and rich scientific dividend 
to the state in the form of a special border-to-border 
geological survey, which followed the blasters and bull 
dozers in the path of the new superhighway. The geo 
logical study was made at the behest of the state’s geolo 
gist, John Broughton, when he noted that the thru 
way project might provide the first and only opportunity 
to rip open the earth’s surface clear across the state, 
and would certainly permit an unprecedented analysis 
of rock and soil formations on a comprehensive basis. 
The report, prepared under the supervision of Dr 
Kemble Widner of Champlain College, and submitted in 
December, is replete with interesting sidelights on pre 
historic lakes, glaciers, ancient wildlife and fossils. 


Georgia Mental Health.—A 
Georgia’s House of Representatives has announced sup 


special committee of 


port of a broad program for care of mental patients and 
prevention of mental illness. In the coming session of 
the General Assembly the committee will introduce bills 
to finance training of psychiatrists for the Milledgeville 
State Hospital, mental health clinics, and health dis- 


tricts; to establish five more mental health clinics; and 
to place psychiatric social workers in mental health dis 
tricts. Other measures would assign a chaplain and two 
assistants trained in institutional work, as well as permit 
theology students to receive such training, at Milledge 
ville and would increase spending per patient at the 
state hospital from $2.11 to $2.75 per day. A research 
and training project at the state hospital, to be correlated 
with work at the medical schools at Emory University 
and the University of Georgia, also will be proposed. 
Finally, it will be suggested that admission laws for 
mental treatment should be drafted to emphasize the 
concept of medical care rather than court action. 


Reciprocal Support Conference.—The Pennsylvania 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the Council 
of State Governments jointly sponsored a third National 
Conference on Reciprocal Support Legislation, held at 
the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, November 4 and 5. 
\pproximately half of the states were represented. A 
very full agenda was reviewed in detail, and specific 
problems were examined for the benefit of states that 
have encountered technical difficulties in operating their 
reciprocal support acts. Among items covered were use 
of federal social security records to trace absconding 
parents; the new Uniform Civil Liability for Support 
Act; scope of the reciprocal laws; reimbursement to 
public institutions; extradition and the reciprocal acts; 
constitutional questions and court cases; fee problems; 
duties of public officials to represent petitioners; pro 
posed supplementary legislation; divorce and visitation 
problems; paternity cases; and the pending international 
treaty on support obligations. Among _ resolutions 
adopted, one called upon the Council of State Govern 
ments to publish a 1955 manual of information on the 
laws in the several states to aid in their administration. 
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